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The Executive and Congress. 


Tur country learns, with regret, that irre- 
concilable differences exist between the Presi- 
dent and Congréss. The split, long anticipa- 
ted by close observers, took place on the 
‘¢Freedmen’s Bureau Bill,” which, after pass- 
ing both branches of Congress by a vote of 
more than two-thirds of their members, was 
vetoed by the President. The veto will be 
accepted with a certain satisfaction by the 
South and its sympathizers, and will receive a 
qualified support from a large part of those oc- 
cupying places dependent on Executive favor. 
The prospect of organizing a new party, in 
which the South will be, as for many years it 
has been, a unit, and will throw its whole 
weight steadily in one direction, is too tempt- 
ing a one not to dazzle professional politicians. 
The President will head this new political or- 
ganization, and will ultimately, if he does not 
already, look to a re-election as one of the con- 
ditions of his adhesion to it. It was so with 
Tyler and Fillmore, and will not, unnaturally, 
be so with Johnson. For ‘‘men, as a general 


rule, ” so philosophized an ebon sage, ** pos- 
stss a great deal of human nature.” 


On the other hand, the party dominant in 


war shall be commensurate with its cost, and 
that emancipation shall be real—in other 
words, that the negro shall be, at least, in- 
vested with civil rights, and that, if denied 


element of political power. In other words, if 
not allowed to vote, he shall not enter into 
the basis of representation. Or still clearer, | 
that the lately insurgent States shall not come 
back into the national councils with thirteen 
additional members, as a consequence of the 
emancipation, itself a consequence of the re- | 
bellion. That Congress will not recede from | 
its position, is clear, and as the stand taken 
by the President will encourage the late rebel 


conditions of restoration, we may expect to 
see them unrepresented in this Congress. 

That Congress suspects the President of a 
desire to secure h‘3 chances for a second term 
jisetty wall eviden ed from the fact that, on 
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Congress is determined that the results of the | 


political privileges, shall not still remain an | 


States to hold out against the Congressional | 
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the day following the submission of his veto, 
Senator Wade introduced an amendment of the 
Constitution, providing that no President shall 
be eligible for a second term, even though his 
accession to the Presidency may be through 
the Vice-Presidency. 
| That Congress is determined to admit none 
of the Southern representatives, except on its 
own terms, is further evidenced from the fact, 
that, on the day succeeding the presentation of 
the veto, and with pointed reference to it, the 
House of Representatives, by a vote of 119 to 
| 40, passed a concurrent resolution, setting 
| forth that in order to close agitation upon a 
| question which seems likely to disturb the ac- 
tion of the Government, as well as to quiet the 
| uncertainty which is agitating the minds of the 
| people of the 11 States which have been de- 
clared in insurrection, no Senator or Repre- 
sentative shall be admitted into either branch 
“of Congress from any of the said States until 
Congress shall have declared such States en- 
titled to such representation. 
Reviewing the political condition impartially, 
we see the solid South, with its Northern sym- 
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pathizers, a portion of the ‘‘ War Democrats,” 
who have acted for a few years with the Re- 
publicans, with a considerable accession from 
the ranks of the office-holders, which will grow 
larger as the test of adhesion wil! be applied, 
all gradually coalescing into a party which, 
no doubt, will seek to retain its potent name 
of ‘*‘ The Democracy.” 

On the other hand, we see the Republican 
party, without patronage, much weakened by 
the withdrawal of a considerable part of its 
‘*War Democrat” allies and disappointed or 
ambitious original adherents, but strong in the 
fact that it will continue to direct the legislation 
of the country, and can perpetuate its power 
by a persistent exclusion of Southern repre- 
sentatives—an inherent and constitutional 
privilege, which can only be set aside through 
revolution, or an Executive coup d'etat. 

The result of this state of affairs will bo one 
greatly to be deplored. The political quie. of 
the country cannot be secured while open dis- 
agreement—to use no stronger word—exists 
between the President and Congress, whose 
calmest judgment and heartiest co-operation 
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A SCENE AT THE HOBOKEN _FERLY, BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK.—PASSENGERS TAKING POSSESSION OF THE FERRY-BOAT AND PREVENTING THE TEAMS FROM OROSSING, 
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are essential to this important end. We anti- 
cipate, during the ensuing two years, a period 
of high, if not unparalleled political excite- 
ment, in which the powers of offense and 
defense of the respective parties will be very 
evenly balanced. The only thing that can 
temper the acerbity already arising, and give 
the country an assurance of quiet, will be the 
decisive expression of the public will through 
the ensuing elections. If the people pronounce 
for the President, let their verdict be no un- 
certain one; if for Congress and its policy, in 
Heaven’s name let it be emphatic. Let us, 
by all means, clear off the legacies and respon- 
sibilities entailed by the war, and fix our 
national policy promptly and irreversibly. In 
this way only can we have that peace and rest 
which we so vitally need. 


OUR PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Newspaper. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY—PRICE 10 CENTS, OR $4 A YEAR. 


This most splendidly illustrated weekly record of the 
times has become the leading Illustrated Paper of 
America. It contains faithful sketches of all the lead- 
futmaing a perfect pictorial contemperary history of the 

a cto contemporary ry of the 
world, It contains every new and important Invention, 








of the 

Its Literature — a continued y 
distinguished N t, Tales, Sketches, Criti- 
cisms, Poetry, Foreign and estic News, &c. 
Terms: 
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Five _ See SEs on ccndscmebabaiesees 20 00 
an extra copy gratis to the person 
sending a club of five.) 
One copy of Frank Leslie’s Mlustrated News- 
Ey and one copy of Frank Leslie’s 
"a Magazine (the most complete 
Lady’s Book published) for one year..... 7 00 
Address 


FRANK LESLIE, 
537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner, 
THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA 


Each Number contains a variety of Short Stories 
from = American ~~ aneos Travel and 
Society, Natural History, Biography, try, Manners 
and Customs of all Nations, Records of the Olden Times, 
Heroic a History, Portraits and Bi hs of 
the Self- Men of America, Lectures for Young 
Folks, Gossip for the Ladies, Parlor Pastimes, Comic 
Pictures, besides new teatures of great interest and 
utility intrcduced, making it the most com- 


ss and completest Household Journal pub- 
It is also the most elaborately Illustrated Family 
Paper ever presented to the public. 


Terms: 
One copy, three months.......... ...-ssseee $1 00 
One copy, six months...........ssceeeecseees 2 00 
One ashen babecdcdosceec sccees 4 00 
Two cranes o> Sap Giepem, ens 
neén 6000000 sepcbaaenaescanebssccecs T SD 
Four copies, one year, to one address, in one 
Wace seen c ccc ccvcctcccccceccccccsecs 4 4 


a See caus ages & Se peta 

prank Lal's Chia 
One copy of Leslie’s Chimney Corner 
and one copy of Frank Leslie’s Lady's Mag- 
azine most complete Lady’s Book pub- 
lished) for ome year...........6cceeeecseeee 7 00 

Address FRANK LESLIE, 

537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


Geant Leslie’s iluftrirte Zeitung, 
Or German Ilustrated Newspaper, 


Published Weekly 10 cents, or $4 a year. This 
Tnsteatah Ne ta cnane cleo os Banmih 


Una inuauried Rewnpaper and isthe boat 


The Great Magazine of Fashion. 


Frank Leslie’s Lady’s Magazine, 


With nearly 100 Illustrations of the Newest Fashions 
Double Fashion 


54 ber of plates than published in all “ 
are u 

other Ladie Magazines combined. 

number two new features were , 





are in course will appear in 
the and 2 beau 
colored. Su! ions for the year, $3 50; four 
in one Post Office, $14; with ad e 
of an extra copy person sending 
amount. 
Subscriptions to be sent to 





Frank Leslie’s Budget of Fun. 
Published Monthly—$1 50 a year. 
This excellent Comic Paper is now in its ninth year, 
and is the great satirical paper of America. 
Frank Leslie’s New Monthly. 
sho Seton’ Gonee e gee gee ae 
Mterank ‘Leatie Iaty's eee ea’ new Monthly 
a an: ew 
sent to one address for $4 50. 








In 8 message transmitted to the South Carolina 
, recently, Governor Orr used this 


language : 





oe tebe 08 Che AGiann we 2 diane, though bis meni 
training was neglected, it was our policy to i 
him from to read and write. Now t is our 
policy to enlighten and elevate him, for it makes Lim 
more Seo, and reduces crime and pove:ty in | 
ur m Y 


THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER OF AMERICA. 


UNPRECEDENTED ATTRACTIONS. 
Three Splendid Gift Plates. 


WITH NO. 39 OF 
FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER 


each purchaser is entitled to receive the great National 
Engraving, 


**Grant in Peace,” 


The most exquisite and attractive work of the time. 


With that number commenced Abbeytord, a Romance 
of Three Women, a new and highly exciting Story, by 
one of the most popular Authors of the day. 

Every purchaser of Numbers 1 and 2 of Franx 
Lesiie’s CHIMNEY CoRNER is entitled to, gratis, the 
splendid Gift Plate of “President Lincoln’s Grand 
Reception of the Notabilities of the Nation at the White 
House, 1865.” 

With Number 33 of Frank Lesire’s Cammxry CoRNER 
each purchaser is entitled to receive a most el t en- 
graving, entitled “‘His Only Pair,”’ the English prints 
of which cost Thirty Dollars, 

Subscribers to the Cumm~ey CoRNER, or FRANK 
LEsLIE£’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER (for one year), will 
— the above three elegant Plates, gratis, all adapted 

‘or framing. 
. = CHIMNEY CorRNER is issued every Monday in New 
ork. 
It is electrotyped, and back numbers can be had by 
ordering the same of any News Agent, so that persons 
to subscribe at any time, by taking the back 
numbers from the commencement, wil) be entitled to 
receive the Presentation Plates. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Pub-lisher, 
FRANK 


LESLIE, 
537, Pearl street, N. Y. 
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All Communications, Books for Review, etc., must be 
addressed to Frank Lesix, 537 Pearl street, New York 





Notice—We have no travelling agents. All 
persons representing themselves to be such are im- 
postors. 


Frank Leslie’s Chimney Corner. 

Txe wonderful extent to which this new and 
well-conducted paper has secured the popular favor, 
may be judged by the fact that, of No. 39, no less 
than 

150,000 copies were sold 

within a few days of its publication. Its varied and 
attractive contents, embracing contributions of the 
highest character, illustrated with care, and adapted to 
the genial amusement and sound instruction of the 
home circle, make it indeed the first family paper in 
America. 

To meet so imm ad d would be impossibl: 
to an ordinary establishment; and, indeed, it taxés the 
resources even of the publisher, especially to strike off, 
with proper care, the elegant Presentation Plate, ‘‘ Grant 
in Peace,’’ which has elicited such universal praise. 





Suppression of the CLAQUE in Congress, 


Weare glad to learn that a peremptory order 
has been given to the officers and police of the 
Senate Chamber in Washington, to peremp- 
torily eject all persons who may hereafter be 
guilty of the indecorum of indulging in ap- 
plause, or other manifestations of approval or 
disapproval of the proceedings of the Senate, 
or the speeches of its members. Apart from 
the fact that Senators, as well as Representa- 
tives, and after late exhibitions, we may add, 
members of the Cabinet, and even Presidents, 
are all too apt to talk for popular effect, or 
‘* buncombe,” and that the speeches generally 
in Congress are directed more to the galleries 
than to the sense and judgment of the mem- 
bers themselves, or to the country—we say, 
apart from this, there is danger in permitting 
a Washington mob, however composed, to sit 
in criticism on the acts of Congress, which is 
amenable only to the country at large. The 
motley gathering of céntractors, office-seekers, 
claimants and office-holders, which makes up 
the bulk of the population of the capital dur- 
ing the winter, is not the kind of jury we wish 
to have decide on the doings or sentiments of 
the National Legislature. 

The student of history is not ignorant of the 
unhappy influence exerted by the mob over 
the deliberations and conduct of the French 
Representative Assembly, and in the recollec- 
tion of the scenes enacted in Paris, will be 
little disposed to tolerate the first approach to 
them in this country. It was to avoid the im- 
proper influences of temporary popular excite- 
ment on the deliberations of Congress, that 
our fathers fixed the capital away from our 
great cities, where excitements are most easily 
created, and a mob most easily raised. 

It certainly is not proper that the people 
should be wholly excluded from witnessing 
the legislation of the country, nor from listen- 
ing to the debates of their representatives. But 
the privilege ot admission to the halls of a 
deliberative body should not be so extended as 
to convert it into a popular mass meeting. 
The galleries of the halls of both branches of 
Congress are absurdly and injudiciously large, 
and calculated to eucourage the great and 
growing evil of which we complain. It is idle 
to say that legislation can go on with just 
deliberation in a pit surrounded on all sides 
by broad galleries, filled with a staring, whisper- 
ing, rustling, moving crowd of both sexes, ‘and 








under the hum of a great gathering of sight- 
seers. More than one gallant Senator has been 
tempted to make an idle notice, or a silly 
speech, because he detected the pink ribbons 
or bright eyes of some favorite Jemima in the 
gallery ; and more than one generally grave 
and prudent legislator has been tempted into 
sonorous but unmeaning, not to say rash and 
unbecoming eloquence, simply that his ears 
may be tickled and his vanity gratified by the 
claque of the gallery. 

We can understand how, on some such im- 
portant occasion as, for instance, the passage 
of the great Constitutional Amendment, the 
earnest, almost painful tension of the feelings 
of the spectators, might find relief in spon- 
taneous and irrepressible applause. Such an 
occasion might justify what, under ordinary 
circumstances, would be indecorous and 
offensive, and sternly to be repressed. 

The fact is, the growth, if not origin, of the 





re abuse we are condemning is due to the faulty 


plan of the Senate and Representative halls. 
They are both too large, and should be 
reduced by partitioning off the end and rear 
| galleries, leaving only that in front of the desk 
of the Speaker of the House and the President 
|of the Senate. The acoustics of both 
halis would be thus improved, a more even 
| temperature secured, the vulgar claque abol- 
ished, and the two bodies become deliberative 
halls in fact, as they are designed to be in 
theory. 








Military and Civil Services. 

THERE was lately a passage at arms in the 
House of Representatives between Gen. Ros- 
seau, of Kentucky, and Mr. Grinnell, of Iowa. 
Gen. Rosseau was one of the first Union 
men of Kentucky, if not the very first, to come 
out boldly in support of the Government, and 
the first to put his sword in the scale in its 
behalf. He organized the first regiment of 
Kentucky volunteers for the preservation of 
the Union, and has faithfully and steadfastly 
adhered to the cause of the country. We know 
of no man or officer who has a better record. 
And his countrymen have not been slow to re- 
pay his efforts and sacrifices. They have not 
been niggard in doing him honor. He has a 
right to be proud of his antecedents and of his 
present position. 

Of Mr. Grinnell we know nothing, except 
what is implied from the fact that he is the 
representative of an educated and loyal commu- 
nity, in a faithful and intelligent State. We 
have every reason to believe that he is a true 
manand honest, who, in his sphere, has worked 
as faithfully and devotedly as did Gen. Ros- 
| seau in his, to vindicate the imperiled integ- 
| rity and glory of his country. There may have 
been a thousand good and sufficient reasons 
why he was not with Gen. Rossean in the heat 
and front of battle. The General would have 
had small chance there, and certainly would 
never have reached his present position and 
achieved his present reputation, if there had 
not been men behind him to produce, supply, 
and pay. Attending the farm and the work- 
shop, filling up of depleted ranks, healing the 
wounded, comforting the bereaved, and feed- 
ing the widow and orphan, were tasks less 
likely to glorify those who undertook them 
than the struggle in the ‘‘imminent deadly 
breach.” 

Gen. Rosseau and Mr. Grinnell, therefore, 
were equally essential to the salvation of the 
country, and it is for neither of them to as- 
sume that he contributed most to the great 
end so happily reached through the efforts of 
all. And when Gen. Rosseau taunted his 
compeer on the floor of Congress as a ‘‘ stay- 
at-home man,” or as one who had not periled 
his life in battle, he was guilty, not only of an 
impropriety, but of ingratitude to a class of 
men, without whose aid the objects for which 
he so bravely struggled would never have 
been attained, and without whose votes he 
would not now occupy the distinguished seat 
which he holds. The true soldier, and we do 
not now speak of the purely ideal one, is as 
generous as he is brave. He is as modest as 
he is generous, and he lowers his character 
and descends from his pedestal, when he 
vaunts his services in the field, or institutes 
invidious comparisons between himself and 
others. 

Soldiers should not forget that there may be 
military, as well as political demagogism. As 
well observed by a contemporary : ‘‘ The cause 
of the Union, freedom and humanity, was as 
earnestly, disinterestedly, devotedly main- 
tained by many who did not, as it was by many 
who did, gird on the sword. Something be- 
sides an army is needed to prosecute a success- 
fol war. There is a public sentiment to be 
kept true by pen and speech. There are ma- 
terial resources to be provided. There are 
charities to be sustained. In a word, there is 
as much to be done in the rear as at the front ; 
and but for faithfnl work at home there could 
be no victories in the field. Therefore it is 
that there was ap ununiformed home-guard, 
with its faithful leaders, not surpassed in num- 
bers or efficiency by the valiant armies with 
| bristling steel.” 








The National Income. 


Tue receipts of the Treasury of the United 
States from the Internal Revenue have 
averaged upward of a million a day, since the 
commencement of the current fiscal year, on 
the Ist of July. Assuming the rate to hold 
good, the aggregate revenue for the year will 
be $325,000,000, or $114,000,000 more than 
was derived from the same source last yéar, 
and three times as great as was obiained in 
1864. The returns from customs since July 
Ist have been $85,500,000, in gold, for the 
single port of New York, and it is calculated 
that the total for the current year, throughout 
the country, will reach $180,000,000 in gold, 
equal, at present rates, to $248,000,000.in cur- 
rency. From customs and the internal revenue, 
therefore, we may confidently expect to deriv» 
$573,000,000, which sum, from other sources, 
may be augmented to $600,000,000 in round 
numbers. It is now pretty certain that the 
total expenses of the government for the year, 
including interest on the public debt, will not 
exceed $350,000,000, which will leave two 
"hundred and fifty millions to be appropriated to 
the reduction of.the public obligations. At 
this rate the national debt would be paid off in 
ten years. The expediency,» however, of 
taxing the present generation so heavily, after 
it has supported the shock of war, is question- 
able. Every year the country will become 
better able, through increase of population 
and the development of its resources, to sup- 
port the burden of debt. Our children will 
not complaip if called on to pay something of 
the cost of preserving and perpetuating the 
Union. 

This exhibit of the national finances, never- 
theless, is gratifying and encouraging, and 
must react favorably upon the public credit. 
American securities will soon be regarded as 
the best in the world. - : 








TueE oration of the Hon. Geo. Bancroft, before 
both houses of Congress, on the ‘‘ Life and Services 
of Abraham Lincoln,” has greatly aroused the ire 
of some of the foreign diplomats resident in Wash- 
ington. The representative of Austria 1s especially 
vindictive, on account of the speaker styling the 
so-called Emperor of Mexico “‘ an Austrian adven- 
turer.’ The representative of England winces 
under the pungent allusions of Mr. Bancroft to 
“British neutrality,” while the agent of the 
nephew of his uncle is enraged at the confident 
prediction that ‘‘ the republic of Mexico must rise 
again.” The Pope, unfortunately, has no alter ego 
in Washington, who would consider it necessary, 
under the criticiem of the tribune of the people, to 
get in a rage over the reflections on the rather 
premature recognition of the “Southern Con- 
federacy ” by the successor of St. Peter. In order 
that our readers may see for themselves what 
these diplomatists are so excited about, we copy 
the remarks of Mr. Bancroft about Mexico and 
the question of Southern recognition : 


** But while the vitality of America is indestructible, 
the British Government hurried to do what never before 
had been done by Christian powers, what was in direct 
conflict with its own exposition of public law in the time 
of our struggle for independence. Though the insur- 
gent States had not a ship in an open harbor, it invested 
them with all the rights of a belligerent, even on the 
ocean; and this, too, when the rebellion was not only 
directed against the gentlest and most beneficent 
Government on earth, without a shadow of justifiable 
cause, but when the rebellion was @irected against 
human nature itself for the perpetual enslavement of a 
race. And the effect of this recognition was that acts, 
in themselves piratical, found shelter in British courts 
of law. The resources of British capitalists, their work- 
shops, their armories, their private arsenals, their ship- 
yards, were in league with the insurgents, and every 
British harbor in the wide world became a safe port for 
British ships, manned by British sailors and armed with 
British guns, to prey on our peaceful commerce—even 
on our sbips coming from British ports, freighted with 
British products, or that had carried gifts of in to 
the British poor. The Prime Minister, in the House of 
Commons, sustained by cheers, scoffed at the thought 
that their laws could be amended at our request, so as 
to preserve real neutrality: and to remonstrances, now 
owned to have been just, their Secretary answered that 
they could not change their laws ad infinitum. 

‘The people of. America then wished, as they always 
have wished, as they still wish, friendly relations with 
Evgland; and no man in England or America can desire 
it more strongly than I. This country has always 
yearned for good relations with England. Thrice only, 
in all its history, has that yearning been fairly met— 
in the days of Hampden and Cromwell; again in the 
first ministry of the elder Pitt; and once again in the 
ministry of Shelburne. Not that there have not at all 
times been just men among the peers of Britain—lise 
Halifax, in the days of James Il., or a Granville, an 
Argyll, or a Houghton in ours ; and we cannot be in- 
different to a country that produces statesmen like 
Cobden and Bright. But the best bower anchor of »» ace 
was the working-class of England, who suffered most 
from our civil war, but who, while they broke their 
diminished bread with sorrow, always encouraged us 
to persevere. 

“The act of recognizing the rebel belligerents was 
concerted with France—France, so beloved in America, 
on which she had conferred the greatest benefits that 
one people ever conferred on another—France, which 
stands foremost on the continent of Europe for the 
solidity of her culture, as well as for the bravery and 
generous impulses of her sons—France, which for 
| centuries had been movin: steadily in its own way 
toward intellectual and political freedom. The policy 
regarding further colonization of America by European 
powers, known commonly as the doctrine of Monroe, 
had ite origin in France; and if it takes any man’s name, 
should bear the name of Turgot. It was adopted by 
Lonis XVL, in the cabinet of which Vergennes was the 
most important member. It is emphatically the policy 
of France; to which, with transient deviations, the 
Bourbons, the first Napoleon, the Honse of Orleau~, 
have ever adhered. 

“The late President was perpetually harassed by 
rumors that the Emperor Nepoleon the Third desired 


formally to recognize the States in rebellien a~ an 
independent power, and that Eng'and held him back 
by her reluctance, or France by her traditions of 
freedom, or he himself by his own better judgment and 
clear perception of events. But the republic of Mexico 


on our borders, was, like ourselves, distracted by a 
rebellion, and from a similar cause. The monarchy of 
England hid fastened upon us slavery, which did not 
disappear with independence; in like manner, the 
ecclesiastical policy establishe:! by the Spanish Council 
of the Indies, in the days of Charles the Fifth and 
Philip the Second, retained its vigor in the Mexican 
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striking and favorable contrast with the corres- 
ponding reference in the speech of the French 
Emperor. 


Ir seems that Admiral Pareja, the commander 
of the Spanish squadron in the Pacific, and through 
0 ; =. arrogance Spain became involved in a war 

4 so did the party of the church exico, a8 or- | with Chile, fatally under-estimated his Republican 
graiced by the old Spanish Council of the Indies, but adversary. His easy triumph, through bravado, 
with a different result, Just as the Republican party in P led hi . “al ; 
had made an end of the rebellion, and was establishing oru, & im to confide in a similar policy 
the best government ever known in that region, and | toward Chile, where, however, he was met by un- 
giving promise to the nation of order, peace, ah Pros. flinching resistance, war, and the humiliation of 
perity, word was brought us, in the momen “ed by the capture of f his vessels. Bef 
deepest affliction, that the French Emperor, moved by . pture of one of his v: e ore com- 

ttress mitting suicide, he wrote the following letter : 
“‘ This letter will convey to you the news of my death. 


a desire to erect in North America a bu for 
The errors of judgment, and not of will, with which I 


republic. The 50 years 
bad languished, was due 
was the legacy ot monarchy, js 
ance of slavery kept alive poli 

in civil war. As with us there 
throngh the end of slavery, so in 


no prosperity until the 
should cease. The party of sla 
ron tn 


of 
to 





i 


States sent their emissaries to 





would transform the republic of Mexico 
ve unfortunately miszuided the Government of my 


into a secundo-geniture for the house of Ha > 
Aenean might ceapiain Tag could not then interposs, 
Queen, cannot have any other expiation. I have been 
prejudiced and yy toward Tavira. Request him to 
e 


d delay seemed jus le. It was seen that Mexico 
could mot with at tts — of = = Lt . 
; nor ca 
Pee Oube; wor could. it, under a disputed 7 A on me. He did know this republic bettr than any- 
attract capital, or create public works, or develop mines ; else, and his advice and proceedings were safe and 
that imperial system of | S0und. It is the interest ot our country to embrace 
ze the | the first moment to make peace with Chile.” 








could prove only an unrem' ting i 
French treasury, for the support of an Austrian adven- 
turer. 


«Meantime, a new series of momentous questions 
grow up, and force themselves on the consideration 
of the thoughtful. Republicanism has learned how to 
introduce into its Constitution every element of order, 
as well as every element of freedom; but thus far the 
continuity of its government has seemed to depend on 
the continuity of elections. It is now to be considered 
how tuity is to be secured against foreign omen 
tion. 


; THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
A macazrne for children, not too wise, not 


get quite enough cramming in the way of lolly-pop 
science; and an occasional story that does not wind up 
with a text or a sermon, is a thing which big as well as 
little children delight in. Healthfulness of tone and 
sound morality are far removed from cant, and preach- 
ing is an excellent thing inits place. Adam Clarke, the 
great commentator and Oriental scholar, affirmed that 
|his tastes were first directed to Eastern studies through a 
desire to read the Arabian Nights and its kindred stories 
in the original. There can be no doubt that the publi- 
cation of Robinson Crusoe did more to stimulate English 
maritime adventure and enterprise than all the legisla- 
| tion of the British empire. Ergo; pleasant stories 
| without a strained moral, in which illustrations of cus- 
toms and scenery, and geography, and for that matter, 
of natural history, are interwoven, may be most useful 
things for children, without necessarily winding up 
with a long paragraph, often dragged in forcibly, about 
the impropriety of playing marbles on Sunday—which 
paragraph youthful intelligence will certainly omit, 

We have been led into those remarks apropos of a new 
and brilliantly iftustrated monthly, entitled: «‘ Franx 
LEsLIe’s CHILDREN’S FRIEND,” just issued from this 
office. It isa handsome small quarto of 32 pages, with a 
score or wore of engravings, covering avariety of sub- 
jecte—stories, fairy tales, scenery, adventures, natural 
history, simple games, etc., etc.—in fine, whatever may 
interest the little group waich makes the family cheerful 
aad sustains the parent through household trials. 





The successor of Charles the First of Eng 
dated his reign from the death of his father; the 
coming back after a long series of revolutions, 
claimed that the Louis who became king was the 
eighteenth of that name. The present Emperor of the 
French, disdaining a title from election alo: : 
the third of his name. Shall a republic have legs 
power of continuance when invading armies prevent a — 
peaceful to the ballot-box? What force shall it 
attach to totecentng legislation? What validity to 
debts contracted for its overthrow? These momentous 
questions are by the invasion of Mexico thrown up for 
solution. A free state once truly vonstituted should be 
as as its people; the republic of Mexico must 


“Tt was the condition of affairs in Mexico that involved 
the Pope of Rome in our difficulties so far that he 
alone among temporal sovereigns recognized the chief 
of the Confederate States as a President and his sup- 
porters as a people; and in letters to two great prelates 
of the Catholic Church in the United States gave 
counsels for peace at a time when peace meant the 
viciury of secession. Yet events move as they are 
ordered blessing of the Pope at Rome on the 
head of the Duke Maximilian could not revive in the 
nineteenth century the ecclesiastical poligy of the 
sixteenth; and the result is only a new proof that 
— can be no prosperity in the State without religious 

om.” 








Some more correspondence about the “ Shenan- 
doah,” the Anglo-rebel corsair, has been pub- 
lished. On December 28, Mr. Adams submitted 
to Lord Clarendon an important affidavit about 
the fitting out of the Shenandoah, made by 
William A. Temple, a British subject, who 
remained with Captain Waddell during the 
whole cruise. This affidavit states that of 127 
persons on board the Shenandoah, no less 
than 78 were, and were known to be, British 
subjects; that the principal guns used during 
the cruise of the Shenandoah were on board when 
she sailed from London; that the British 
Governor of Melbourne was privately entertained 
by Captain Waddell on the Shenandoah ; that the 
Government Engineer of Melbourne was on the 
vessel two or three times a day and gave his 


be the motto of the editors, and we will venture to say, 
that no publication for the young, in this country, or 
any other, has ever so completely realized the wants of 
youth of both sexes, between the ages of 6 and 16, as 
the charming little magazine before us. 

No parent can neglect to let this 10 cents’ worth of 
sunshine into his household. One glance at the happy 
faces of his children will more than repay him for a 
year’s subscription. 








TOWN COSSIP. 
New York has been taking a holiday, almost 


an impromptu one we may say, for heretofore the day— 
Washington’s Birthday—has not been publicly ncticed. 
This year the public, perhaps with a twinge of con- 
advice about the necessary repairs, and that the | Silence for its neglect in the past, woke suddenly up 
Shenandoah captured and burned 19 vessels after SS neal fecauinaeen ang hes pam me 
receiving the information of the end of the war. men, turning for one da —— J » _ 
. » y from greed and gain, shut up 
The acceptance of the surrender of the Shenan- | their shops, and went out to enjoy one of the most beau- 
doah is acknowledged by Mr. ‘Seward in these tiful days ever bestowed upon the earth. The sun shone, 
terms : the winds blew soft as summer, the people flocked into 
“We accept the vessel, but I regret to say that the the streets, the music played not only from Barnum’s 
acceptance is not attended with any sense of satisfac- balcony, but from half a hundred bands; Gen. Grant 
— =. } = part rf ee ranae Gor a Le walked upon Broadway, and was, as a matter of course, 
Presi ° 3 8 me 3 
} - ious $0 be inatituted fer the condoase- driven off by the vulgar crowd who thrust themselves 
tion of the Shenandoah, The course, however, which “PO? him, and in the evening he had # grand recep- 
the British Government has heretofore pursued in tionat the Union League Rooms. There were fireworks 
regard to our applications for justice was such as to in all the public parks in the evening, and the Eighth 
Regiment gave a magnificent ball at the Academy of 
Music, at which there was a blaze of beauty and bravery. 
The boxes, galleries and walle, were beautifully draped 
with American flags, and from the centre of the build- 
| ing hung festoons of red, white and blue. Portraits of 
all the great generals were on the walls, and small-arms 
and cannon were handsomely grouped at the upper end 
ot the room. Mayor Hoffman and Gen. Sandfgrd were 
present, and a little after midnight in marched Gen. 
Grant, accompanied by Mr. Secretary Seward. ‘Then 
came the wildest enthusiasm, and even the ladies 





on our an expectation of such a dis- 
position of the vessel. We accept her now simply and 
exclusively upon the prudential consideration that, 
be reduced into our possession, she will not again 
depart from British waters in a hostile character.” 
In response to which Lord Clarendon throws 
himself on his dignity, as follows : | 
“It is impossible for her Majesty’s Government to | 
avoid expressing their surprise and regret at the | 
tone and style which throughout characterize it [the | 
dispatch of Mr. Seward.] The tch imputes to her 
Majesty's Government, in plain terms, a determination 


to dis rd ‘applications for justice’ made by the | cheered and waved their cambrics. Gen bowed 
United Government, and an intention to shelter | his way throug! by oo o 
from the shmeut due to their offense persons known his jm tho excites omit sub- 
to be ty of piracy. Her Majesty’s Government | mitted to his lionization. Then came supper, a capital 
think that by not replying to this extraordinary and | one, and what we can rarely say of # ball, general hap- 
unfounded charge, they shall best consult their own | piness and satisfaction. 


dignity, and exhibit their desire to maintain friendly 


relations with the Government of the United States,” BS Gees Gag a, Gee wate 5 hanteed 


other jollifications all over town, and we really think 

. r | that the day was productive of about as much patriot- 
PRESIDENT Juarez, of Mexico, has written a igm and pleasure as ever was a 4th of July. 

letter, full of confidence, in which he says that | who among all our wealthy citizens will emulate the 
the Mexicans, without the United States taking | glorious example set by George Peabody, the great 
any direct part in the war now going on, will be American banker in London, who has just made a second 
able to weary out, if not destroy their invaders and donation of $500,000 for the benefit of the London poor, 
adds: ‘Although Napoleon, from his pride and , this sum making # gross donation of one and s quarter 
the habitual depreciation with which he has treated ™4llions of dollars for the same object. This money is 
us, may not be ready to propose terms, yet the pepe oe tn ye oy ed aera 
time is soon coming when he will be glad to accept pen a ce 


those we proposed before the war. For ourselves, 
we will neither propose nor accept anything, ab- 
solutely nothing, which, in the slightest degree, 
can imply any recognition of the intervention, or 
that may be contrary to the honor and dignity of 

| fixtures for comfort, for about 60 cents a week, and in 


the country.” 
, | the same proportion for larger apartments. This price 
Tue following are the passages in the speech of | is not regulated by the charge for rents in other parts 
the Queen of England, delivered at the opening of of the city, but is entirely governed by the cost of the 
the session of Parliament, referring to the United | building, and the necessity of keeping it in repair, or 
States : | creating a sinking tund for its rebuilding when it be- 


“I have observed, with satisfaction, that the Unitea | °°™e® old. 
States, after terminating successfully the severe | Now who is there 





pay high rents for so doing. It is only necessary that 


& good character, to have rooms assigned to them. They 
then can hire a large airy room, with all the necessary 





our citizens that will 


in which they were so g are wisely win for themselves everlasting fame an act of this 

ons Be eran SE ee ae | ae sillion and sea aea it, if it whe cont te 

an event ing forth thies - were . 
n ing lo 6 CO! sympa and con go would be ous; but they can 


this country, which has always been 


| 
oremost in showing its abborrance of an institution ‘#ke the hint just as well without mentioning namos. 


ay to every Sang of Fe and humanity, Let ~¥ —_ ~, ® satisfaction 5 pout te > joer 
z en place between thro 

Government and that of the United States, with respect . tmilies were made by their munificence. If it 
to injuries inflicted on American commerce by cruisers | 4d not secure them a seat in the grand — 


under the Conf-derat» flag. Copies of this correspond- 
ence will be laid before you.” 


The reference to the abolition of slavery is in 


of Happiness, then it is useless to have such an 
could @ locality in this great city, where 
,; some thousands of hard-working, sober mechanics and 
laborers, with large families, can be found, within the 


too instructive, and not too pious, has long been a de- | 
sideratum in this country. Children, as a general rule, | 


| his frequent abuse and ill-treatment of 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe,”’ seems to | 


of that class have cheerful, healthful homes, instead of | 
being obliged to burrow in the sinks of the city, and 


the tenants of the Peabody houses shall be able to show | 


space of a few hundred yards, 
crowded, and unwholesome tenant-houses, 
averaging $2 

they occupy. How glad would these over-worked and 


dar 
rent 


ill-housed be to get away from their _— 
homes—how to get a few miles away from the city, 
into healthtul dwellings, if they only knew how it id 


be done! 

Millionaires, now is your chance for immortality. 
Don’t all speak at once; but put your heads togetier, 
and see what will come of it. 
| Asa fitting end to what we have been saying, let us 
| give @ scrap we cut from a daily paper, headed ‘‘ Under- 

ground Horrors.” Barbara Mahon is dead, and this is 
| what comes out on the inquest: “ The testimony of Dr. 
| Walter J. Haddon brings to light another of many cases 
of underground misery and degradation. The doctor 
was called to see Mrs. Mahon on Monday afternovn last, 
and found her sitting by the stove, sick at the stomach, 
very weak, and having raised blood, but did not consider 
her in imminent dan;.er; the m was very dark, damp, 
badly ventilated and the air and nauseating. Her 
husband was lying on the bed, cursing and 
swearing at her and the doctor. Deceased said she had 
eaten nothing for a weck. He prescribed a tonic, and 
told her to take some nourishment; the next morning 
he was very much surprised when told that she was 
dead. The doctor e@ a post-mortem examination: 
the intestines were entirely empty—not a particle of 








food to be found, and it did not appear that deceased 
had eaten anything for some time ; the limbs showed | 
marks of bruises and scratches, and there were scars on 
the head, but there were no marks of violence visible 
on the body; 4 person’s knee might have been pressed 
on the stomach with sufficient force to cause the burst- 
ing of a blood-vessel without causing external marke; 
the bed on which deceased lay was saturated through-out 
with blood; there was no coagulated blood in the throat 
to cause strangulation, and there were no marks of vio- 
lence that would cause death. The doctor was of opinion 
| that death was caused from exhaustion from the want 
| Of food and loss of blood. There were no indications 
that deceased was of intemperate habits. When called, 
on Monday afternoon, Mahon followed the doctor into 
the room, and remained there, cursing and ——- 
during his visit, and his wife appeared to tremble wi' 
fear. Three of the shoemakers employed in the rear of 
the basement testified to Mahon’s intemperate habite, 
s wife; that 
she was sometimes compelled to fly from the house; 
and on a number of occasions, after hav: driven 
out, she and her little girl slept all night on the bench, 
in the shoe-shop.” We wonder if Thomas Mahon will 
be hanged ? 
At the theatres, while there is nothing of 
tg there is still enough to keep up public atten- 
on, 
~ Niblo’s, and Wood’s New Theatre, are each starring 
a lady, the first Maggie Mitchell, with her fascinating 
impersonation of “‘ Fanchon,”’ with which she seems to 
tickle the New York palate to that degree as to fill the 
house nightly. The other, has Lucille Western, and 
the sensational drama #f the “ ‘The Child Stealer.” 
There is no disputing the great talent of Miss 
Western. She manages, in a character like this of 
Madge Wildfire, to hold her audience in a thrall that 
very few on the stage in this day can do. 
Mr. John Owens announces the last nights of ‘‘ Solon 
Shingle’’ and the “Live Indian.’’ We do not believe it. 
We heve always had a theory that Owens would go on 








playing “Solon Shingle” as long as the world lasted, 
; and that the people would rush to see him the same way 
a hundred years hence as they do to-day. We will not | 
believe our theory false until it is proved so. 

Scottish citizens are ieee profusely of Corrie’s 
Illustrated Tour of Scotland, which is being exhibited at | 
Hope Chapel, 720 Broadway. The views are truthful, | 
the lecturer pleasant in his delivery, and the entertain- | 
ment, being interspersed with music and song, makes it | 
one of the best ways to while away an hour that we 
know of. 

Barnum has been making a great hit with his new 
play of ‘* Moses in Egypt.’”’ The scenery is 
and the whole get up of the play would be creditable 
to any theatre, The effort to do something really good 
has been appreciated by the public, and the full houses 
ev-ry afternoon and evening attest the fact. 

By-the-by, speaking of the Museum,reminds us that 
“The Barnum's Museum Association” gave a very 
delightful ball at Irving Hall on the night of Friday, 
the 23d of February. There was a crowd without 
being a jam, and as pleasant a company as we have seen 
together for some time. 








EPITOME OF THE WEEK. 


Pomesti «—Gen. Fisk, of the Freedmen’s Bureau 
in Kentucky, received by a single mail, letters de- 
tailing 52 distinct outrages upon men. These let- 
ters are received from men of respectability and stand- 
ing, all citizens of Kentucky, and most of them persons 
who were ——— bureau agents in the different coun- 
ties upon the recommendation of members of the Ken- 
tucky Legislature. 
— Donald McKay, the distinguised ship-builder, of 
East Boston, has lately returned trom Europe, where he 
the iron-clad navies of France 
and England. 8 says that our Navy Department has 





constructed, built and equipped, since 1851, an iron- 
clad fleet more powerful than all the iron-clad navies of | 
the world combined, and declares the Dunderberg, | 
built by Mr. Webb, in New York city, to be equal to all | 
the French iron-clads, of which we have h 80 much | 


in praise, 


ted States Senate. This is the first flag ever made in this | 
no longer deliberate under the folds of a flag made from 
foreign fabrics. 

—— Of the $25,000 to be raised for the erection of an 
pee ne monument to Col. Robert G. Shaw, of the 
5th (colored) Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteers, $12,- 
000 have already been voluntarily subscribed, and it is 
a the committee will soon secure the whole 
amoun 


— The sum of $18,000 has slready been contributed, | 
and a lange on oi it paid into the hands of the | 
Western = Commission, by the colored soldiers 
and freedmen of the United States, for the erection of a 
National monument ‘at Washington to the memory of 
Mr. Lincoln—a spontaneous offering of their gratitude 
to the great liberator of their race. 

—— The Department of State has received a flag from 
the ple of Lyons, France, dedicated to the people of 
the Gnitea States, in memory of Abraham coln., It 
is inscribed: “‘ Popular subecription—To the Republic 
of the United States.—In memory of Ab coln. 
| Lyons, 1865.” 

—— The number of persons who died in this city, for 
the week ending Feb. 18, was 417; 229 were children; 
32 of whom were of American parentage, and 197 of 
foreign parentage. 
| —— Some weeks since, Colonel King, of the 13th Mis- 
| souri regiment, arrived at Jefferson City, Mo., from the 
plains, bringiug with him a white boy, about 12 = 
of age, who wandered into his camp, on the plains, 
among the Sioux. He cou'd speak little or no English, 
and knew nothing of his birthplace. It has since been 
discovered that he was the son of a Mr. Sylvester, and 
was stolen on the plains, while his parents were on their 
way to Oregon, in the summer of 1860. An uncle, 
residing in Quincy, l1ll., hearing of Colonel King’s dis- 
covery, made inquiries, which resulted in his identify- 
ing the boy as his nephew. The latter, however, has 
become quite an Indien, has forgotten all about his 
parents, who are now living in Oregon, and is strongly 
attached to wild life. 

—— In General Sickles’s Department of South Caro- 
lina, John F. rguson, of Char m, former owner of 
the steamer Planfer, has had the brass to apply for 
—— of the steamer, claiming that she was stolen 

negroes, and captured from them by the Federal 
blockading squadron; that he hes taken the amnesty 
oath; and that the steamer should be restcred to him, 
with his other property. General Saxton reports that 





— The American Bunting Company of Lowell, | 
Mass., has just completed.a fiag for the use of the Uni- | 


country from domestic materials, and the Senators will | 








the Planter was employed by the rebels, and while in 
this service was brought past the es and sur- 


rendered to Admiral Du Pont bya slave, named Robert 
Small. The steamer has since been employed by th 
\ —~ crea Department, and Small placed in com- 
man 

-—— The prevalence of colds has again induced the 
query, so often agitated, as to the in.mediate cause of 
the “cold in the head,” the “cold in the back,” und 
“ the cold in the throat.” A gentleman, who endeavored 
to trace the cause of his cold, came to conclusion 
that he caught it going to bed in his bare feet. The 
real cause of many colds may be attributed to the long 
talks which people indulge in on the corners of streets. 
One of Boston’s most celebrated physicians, now an 
octogenarian, when s' in the streets, invariably 
remarks, ‘I will talk if you will walk.” ‘This should 
be a hint to button-holeing friends. 


—— Through the carelessness of an intoxicated nurse, 
four wards of the Cumberland Hospital, at Nashville, 
Tenn., were burned on the Ist of February. About 100 
patients were in the wards, many of whom were suffer- 
ing from limbs lately am 
in safety. The n a 
the flames. Men w 
heard to exclaim, “ Don’t take Any 
can be removed at any time;”’ others, who were 
only slightly unwell, were clamorous iu their entreaties 
to be carried away, 


—— The distribution of races in the late rebel States 
is shown in the followiug table, compiled from the 


census of 1860: 

lored Po on, 

White Slave and Free, ~ 

States. including Indians. 
Alabams......... 526,271 930 
Arkansas ....... 824,243 111,307 
Florida.......-.. 17,747 62,677 
Georgia...... 591,550 465,736 

Lavsaee 357,466 350, 

i core 437,404 
North Caro! 629,942 362, 
South Carolina.. 291,300 412,408 
Tennessee ...... 722 283,079 
Texas...... . 420,891 324 
Virginia........ 1,047,299 549,019 

6,447,222 8,666,110 


has 
tracts between whitee and freed 


—— Mrs. Patterson, daughter of President Johnson, 


is represented to have lately said to a very prominent 
and fashionable woman: “‘ We are plain le, from 
the mountains of Tennessee, and we sh not put on 


= because we chance to occupy this place for a short 
2. ’ 


—— Joseph Crele died at Caledonia, Wisconsin, on 
the 27th of January, at the age of 140 years. He was 
born near Detroit, Mich., in 1725, seven years before 
George Washington, and was 50 years old at the out- 
break of the American Revolution, so that he might, 
even then, have claimed exemption from military ser- 
vice. He was 4é@myears old at the birth of Napoleon IL. 
He was 62 years old when the Federal Constitution was 
formed, and 84 when Abraham Lincoln was born. We 
know but one anew life than his in modern times, that 
of Parr, the Englishman, who is recorded to have been 
born in 1483, and to have died in 1635, at the ripe age of 
152. Crele’s baptism is said to be on record in the 
French Catholic Church in Detroit, so that his age would 
seem to be duly authenti 


— Resurrectionists, or body-snatchers, on the night 
of the 28th of Jan., dug up the body of a young lady 
who had been buried that afternoon, in Norwalk, e 
She had been buried while in a cataleptic fit, and upon 
being exposed to the night air, animation was restored. 
The resurrectionists fled and she walked home. Her 
parents refused to admit ber, believing her to be a ghost 
She then went to the house of a young man to who 
she was engaged. He took her in, and on Monday the) 
were 


—— Mr. David Williams, of Benton, Ill., was recently 
indicted for murder. A skeleton was found near his 
father’s house, supposed to be the remains of a man 
named Henry Mahorn, who had been lost sight of for 
some time previous, and the circumstances ted 
conclusively to Mr. Williams as guilty of his murder. 
But on Jan. 15, while the trial was going on, Mr. Mahorn 
turns up again, and came into court, to the surprise of 
all present, and the infinite relief of the accused, who 
was, of course, uitted at once, and the judge and 
jury left to rv upon the uncertainty of circum- 
stantial evidence. 

F «—In a at Manchester, land, 
Lord 8 said: ‘‘ There is a story of an admirably- 
conducted man in jail, who, by extra work, managed to 
lay by a respectable sum, which was duly paid bim on 
his release, and which he immediately proceeded to in- 
vest in a first-rate set of housebreaker’s tools.” 


— The Emperor Napoleon having refused his sanc- 
tion to the performance of “ Malheur aux Vaincus,” 


the last play of M. Th. the vaude- 
vilist, revenged himeelf by the —— letter, which 
he addre to the Presse: “I had wri a play en- 


titled ‘ Malheur aux Vaincus.’ The subjects of which it 
treated were fidelity, virtue a pe oval But the Lng mod 
is on] rmitted to represen! ; my 
therefore been forbidden, and I have the honor to in- 
form you of this. Tu. B.” 


—— The Italian Government announces that the rail- 
way tunnel through Mount Cenis may be finished at the 
close of the year 1870. The me - was begun on the 
French eide of the mountain at Mondane, and on the 
Italian side at Bardonnéche. The length perforated is 
about 5,200 yards. As the tunnel is to be 12,220 yards 
long, there are still 7,020 yards to be accomplished. 
The average distance cut each day is four yards, so that 
it will requir64,755 days to complete the tunnel. 


—— M. Guizot is said to have sketched the policy of 
France to a friend in the ministry, in these words: 
“ Stop at Rome, get away from Mexico as quickly as you 
can, and don’t go near Belgium.” : 


— There is a p to establish a club to be 
called “De la Sainte Mousseline,”’ in Paris, with the 
object of putting a stop to the mania of the Paris ladies 
for wearing extra nt toilets. One of the principal 
regulations of the club is that compelling its members 
to dress with “ elegant simplicity.’’ 


— The Paris Omnibus Company has resolved to 
adopt for their conveyances the practice of laying down 
hot water tubes under the feet of the passengers, as al- 
ready carried out for first class railway cars during win- 
ter. 





— The little principality of M , in the Gulf of 
Genoa, contains only 7,000 inhabitants, and yet, few as 
they are, they comprise a tree and independent nation, 
with a hereditary prince, and # government all their 
own, 


— Louis Napoleon has taken a fancy to a span of 
superb black horses driven by Mr. Way, of . 
which are creating a sensation in Paris. Mr. Way is 
the envy of all fanciers of all degrees, when he emerges 
trom the cochere of the Grand Hotel, to display his 
hot bloods in the Champ Elysees and in the Bois de 
Boulogne. The Emperor has sent to know if Mr. Way 
could be induced to part with his horses, and at what 

rice; but as yet their owner is unmoved, and prefers 
his horses to the honor of pleasing his majesty. 

— A Mexican dent says Maximilian never 
shows himself, and when he walks out privately, heavy 
escorts and secret spies line his pathway to shielt him 
from danger. He feels no security, and looks very 
care-worn, but strives to put the best side out. 


— During the festivities of Christmas, a large cake 
of very rich appearance was sent by some unknown per- 
son to Gen. de Manteuffel, Prussian Governor of Schles- 
wig. The gift was received with great pleasure by the 
Governer’s tamily, and one evening it was placed on the 
table with no little ceremony. But on cutting it, the 
tempting inside was found to be merely a shell, contain- 
ing numerous ay of journals prohibited in Schlee- 
wig by order of the General. 
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DICCING TURF IN IRELAND, 
County Kerry. 


Wauat coal is in England—almost a uni- 
versal fuel—turf is in Ireland. A good turf-ground, or 
peat bog, as it is called, is a fine property, and, like a 
coal mine, brings a royalty, or rent, to its proprietor 
from any one who digs. 

The depth of the peat varies, and as soon as the 
surface is taken off, the ground is fit for cultivation. 

The spade or instrument used for digging is called a 
slane, and the square of peat, when taken out, a slade. 
The pieces are generally about 18 inches in length by 12 
broad, and the same deep; and after cutting, are piled 
in heaps, to dry, avd when dry, are sold at the rate of 
about five for a penny. It burns like charcoal, and 
even in those places where coal can be had, is used as a 
kindling material. 

In this country we have many peat bogs, but in the 
superabundance of better fuel, it has not been thought 
worth while to work them to any great extent. As our 
forests give out and our coal mines get into the bands 
of monopolists, so as to make keeping warm too expen- 
sive a matter for everybody to indulge in, the peat 
bogs, no doubt, will come into play, and we shall have 
the slades offered in our cities as a substitute. 








MR. JAMES ROBINSON AND THE 
NEW YORK CIRCUS. 


New Yorx has had, within the past few 
months, a sensation of no commen kind, in the person 
of arider, Mr. James Robinson, who has given some 
examples in that line that rather startle the professors 
of the ring themselves. 

Mr. Robinson came almost unannounced to this city, 
but three nights had not passed when it was seen that a 
talent, such as had never been witnessed in this locality, 
was before us. The perfect mastery of the horse, the 
abandon of the rider, the grace and dash, marked the 
perfect chief of his art. We feel that all attempt at 
description is vain, and that the rider must be seen to 
be understood. All positions on the horse are alike to 
him. He stands either upon his head or feet ; he re- 
pudiates bridle or band, taking his steed barebacked and 
“—_ illustration represents him in one of the favorite 
parts of his act, called “The Steeple Chase.” In it he 
stands exactly as represented in the engraving, while 
the horse makes a flying leap over a four foot high fence. 
We give this as one of the wonderful things he does, 
without being altogether sure that it is the most wonder- 
ful. In fact, Mr. Robiuson has so overtu. ed our old 
ideas of riding, that we feel an inability to describe 
hin. 

Mr. James Robi com d his career in 1845, 
with Messrs. Rockwell & Stone, traveling through all 
the Southern States, until the year 1857; anc, on ths 4th 





of March of that year, he sailed for England, under an- 


engagement with Howes & Cushing. While in London, 
he had the honor of appearing at the Alhambra Palace, 
before the Queen and the royal family, and of receiving 
tokens of the royal approbation. 

After a career of great success in England, Mr. 
Rebinson went to the continent, and appeared in all the 
principal cities of France, Germany, Russia, Holland, 
and other States, in each place making a success that 
stamped him as an artist of the highest rank in his 


profeasion. 
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On his return to this country, he traveled through the 
West, and was then engaged by Mr. Lent, for the New 
York Circus, in 14th street, where he made his first 
appearance in November last, and at once winning a 
notice that has grown weekly, and drawing to this plea- 
sant place of amusement the fashion of the city. 

There is nothing that we can say of this talented and 
daring rider that would be too much; but nothing that 
can be said will give any idea ot his style. He must be 
seen to be understood. 





emefienee: 


WILLIAM AND MARY’S COLLECE, 
VIRCINIA. 


Tuts ancient seat ot learning, the Alma Mater 
of so many eminent men, is tiie second oldest college 
of the United States, Harvard University being the first. 
It was founded in 1692, at the same time as the town af 
Williamsburgh, in which it stands. Before the rebel- 
lion the college was in a flourishing condition, having 
about 150 students, and a library of 5,000 volumes. It 
had a reputation for quiet respectability and conserva- 
tism, but the war made no distinction of persons or 
localities, and the operations of both armies had its 
effect, until the apparel of the college was almost en- 
tirely destroyed. Since the close of the war, strong 
efforts are being made to restore the ancient place to 
its former glory, and without doubt they will be success- 
ful. 

The town of Williamsburgh,.in which it stands, is 
situated on a level plain, between the James and York 
rivers, and about six miles from caeh, It is the oldest 
incorporated town in the State, and is full of interesting 
historical associations. It was the seat of the royal gov- 
ernment previous to the Revolution, and afterward 
capital of the State until 1779. The population is about 
2,000. 





MIR. BENJAMIN P. MACKENNA. 


Tuts gentleman, who has attracted consider 
able attention of late in this country, from his connection 
with Chilean affairs, and his arrest by the Government, 
was born in Santiago, Chile, in the year 1831. In his 
earliest youth he took an active part in the politics of 
his country, and figured as one of the warmest and 
most ardent partisans of advanced liberal ideas. Not 
content with a simply verbal representation of his 
political principles, he identified himself with them, at 
a later date, as a soldier in the revolution inaugurated 
in Chile in 1851. In this movement he reached the rank 
of Colonel. Previous to this, however, he was twic« 
compelled to consent to a temporary bapishment from 
his native land on political grounds. Of a naturally 
remarkably energetic atid laborious character, he took 
care that the time he was obliged to spend in these 
periods of compulsory exile was not wasted. He im- 
proved the term of his banishments in study, and in 
visiting Europe, the United States, and the other 
countries on this continent. He devoted himself especi 
ally to a careful examination into the history and insti- 
tutions ot the various countries of the world, and the 
working of the several forms of Government at present 
existing. Mr. Mackenna has greatly distinguished him- 
self as a writer, both by the number and the merit of 
his literary efforts. Up to the present time, he has 
composed and published 14 or 15 volumes, all of con- 
siderable value; and, in addition to this, has made 
constant contributions to the periodical literature ot his 
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country. He is by profession alawyer, and has practiced 

with some success. Mr. Mackenna now occupies the 
| position of Secretary to the Chilean Chamber of Deputies, 
| of which the secretary is always and necessarily a 
member. 

He is described by those who have been most familiar 
with him since his late arrival in the United States, as a 
man of extraordinary energy and activity; one who will 
spare no time to compass the success of any measure to 
which he may commit himself. He entertains a decided 
bias in favor of American ideas, whether in politics or in 
social and domestic matters, and is a sincere disciple of 
the go-ahead principle. 

Mr. Mackenna came to this country last November. 
He brought with him influential letters of introduction, 
and at once obtained an entrance into the higher circles 
of New York society. He became a member of the 
Traveler’s Club, to which he was introduced by the Hon. 
| E. G. Squier, of this city. Soon after his arrival, he 

took part in the opening of the Mexican loan agency, at 
which Sefior Romero, General Doblado, and several 
‘representatives of the United Service, were present. On 
this occasion he made a speech on the subject of the 
present troubles in his native land. In fact, Mr. Mac- 
kenna has lost no opportunity, since landing in New 
York, to serve the Chilean cause. He appeared again at 
the Monroe Doctrine meeting, held on January 5, end 
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spoke with most impassioned eloquence, holding his ' 
audience spell-bound for an hour, and, despite his 

slightly imperfect English, stamping himself as an 

orator of the highest calibre. 

That he has the sympathies of our entire peop'e with 
him is hardly worth asserting. The principles he 
advocates are those of all true Americans, and sooner 
or later must have full sway and utterance. 








THE RIGHT REV. JOHN B. FITZ- 
PATRICK, BISHOP OF BOSTON. 


Joun B. Frrzpatrics, D.D., Catholic Bishop 
of Boston, died in that city on Monday, February 12th, 
aged 53 years, the immediate cause of his death being 
violeut bleeding at the nose, produced from apoplexy. 

Bishop Fitzpatrick was born in Boston, in November 
1812. In the public schools of that city he received the 
preliminary education which’ fitted him for college. 
His college life was spent in Montreal, Canada, where 
his rare amiable disposition and his genuine intellectual 
and Christian qualities won for him the admiration of 
all his.associates. After graduating at Montreal, he 
proceeded to Paris to finish more completely his educa- 
tion before assuming the solemn obligations of the 
priesthood. He was ordained there some time in 1840, 
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JAMES ROBINSON, THE WONDERFUL BAREBACK RIDER, NOW PERFORMING AT THE NEW YORK OfRCUS, FOURTEENTH STREET 


and almost immediately upon his return to America he 
was settled over the Catholic Church in East Cam- 
bridge, Mass. He remained there but a brief time» 
however, for he was soon appointed coadjutor to the 
then Bishop Fenwick, of Boston, and was consecrated in 
March, 1844. Two years later, upon the death of 
Bishop Fenwick, his mantle fell on his coadjutor. 
Twice after having become Bishop he visited Europe» 
first in 1854, on matters connected with church duties, 
and again in 1862 to seek relief for declining health. 
He returned from his last visit something over a year 
since, but instead of having found relief, it was evident 


' to himself and friends that disease had seized him for 


a victim. Six months ago it was thought for several 
days in succession that he would live but a few houra, 
and for several days preceding his decease his death 
was expected at any moment. The spark of life would 
seem at, times to die completely out, when he would 
suddenly revive and be co.*paratively convalescent for 
several days. Thus he lixgered for weeks, and almost 
months, until at length, afler passing through the 
sufferings of a declining life, his spirit was gently 
borne to its long and peaceful home. 








Tue Ambassador of Morocco, who recently 
arrived in Paris, brought, as a present to Louis Napo- 
leon, six splendid stallions and a magnificent tiger. 





a. . FITZPATRICK, DISHOP OF 


CLOSION.—FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY CODDINGTON, 


BOWERY. 
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THE BALLAD OF THE WIND. 
BY ©. D. GARDETTE. 


‘Twe wind is an honest old rover, 
Whatever the bards may sing; 
He avails as brave buffets on ocean, 
As Friar Tuck dealt on his king. 
Whepv he moans, it is out of sorrow 
For the wrecks he may not spare, 
And iis wails arise to the pitiless skies, 
To whorus his victims’ despair. 


And the wind is a busy spirit, 
With a spice of mischief crossed, 
And neither his mirth nor his mischief 
To the sons of men is lost. 
He whistles an eldritch gallop 
For the autumn leaves to dance, 
And bids the hosts of the storm to their posts, 
And the thunder-steeds advance. 


He snatches the odorous secrets 
From the tropic flowers and leaves, 

And whispers them through the arches 
That the northern forest weaves ; 

He murmurs a slumberous ditty 
In the ears of the bending grain, 

And filches their seed, with dexterous speed, 
To sow on the distant plain. 


fle sweeps from the Northern Ocean,- 
Where the icebergs hem the ships, 
And shouts to the birds like a Viking, 
With the frost-bead on his lips : 
“* The birds are the children of summer, 
And the orchard boughs are bare !” 
Lo, their wings are spread, and the pilgrimage 


To a land that the forest-elves spare. 


Tn the weed-encumbered churchyard, 
O’er the unremembered dead, 
How often he chants a requiem . 
From the cypress overhead ! 
And upon the sea, at midnight, 
When the wearied mariners rest, 
Te their dreams it comes, from their far-off homes, 
With echoes tl.at make them blest. 


So the wind is a brave old rover, 
Whatever the bards may say ; 

And his laugh and his sigh are welcome, 
Wherever his spirit stray : 

Should be come as the storm-king’s herald, 
Or the zephyr’s soft-voiced sprite, 

In sorrow or mirth, to the children of earth, 
He claims to be heard aright. 


CAUGHT BY THE SUN: 
A PHOTOGRAPHER'S STORY. 


BY W. H. DUFFIELD. 


One can see Nature in a photograph-gallery 
better, perhaps, than in almost any other place. 
For six years I watched faces in the line of my 
business, and have enjoyed many a quiet laugh 
over comical scenes. I have had sitters for 
half-lengths, who- considered clean boots indis- 
pensable, and were shocked at my refusal of 
blacking and brush; the inevitable baby has 
visited my establishment, and the equally inevit- 
able mother has, in every case, shrouded herself 
in a shawl and crouched behind the chair, to keep 
it in position. Men and women who have disliked 
their pictures because they have told the truth 
and spared not, have been numerous; and one 
(an old maid, tomy knowledge, ) offered me double 
price to “‘ make her look twenty-one!” The young 
man from the country, who always uses so much 
water on his hair, and seems so uncomfortable, 
no matter how you sit him, has at times dropped 
in upon me—much tomy disgust. The ladies who 
come together and are so affectionate, and the 
gentleman who invariably “happens in” shortly 
after, have been frequent visitors; and I have 
sometimes, from these causes, taken double 
pictures, with the distinct understanding that but 
two impressions were to be printed, and that then 
the negative must be destroyed. I have had 
detectives search through all my stock for a clue to 
a missing face; but the strangest thing I ever 
knew occurred about a year or so ago, and deserves 
more than a passing word. 

No man of any mind can be content unless he is 
advancine—unless he is in some way making pro- 
gress. With this I have often been impressed, 
avd on this principle I have always acted. My 
trade—or, rather, my art, for I consider it such— 
has been so greatly improved of late years, that, 
in order to keep pace with the times, I have regu- 
larly subscribed for two of the best photographic 
journals I could procure. They have given me 
mauy valuable hints, and from their es I have 
derived for more actual prog than the expense 
which I incurred. ol 

One day I noticed quite am article on instaptane- 
ous views, written by cal pho her in 








Jand, and illus by cases , hich the 
ery es had niet with and almost 
success. To such a of perfec- 


tion had it been carried, that a French artist, with 
a taste for the horrible, had ogee to Far a 

accurate picture of an execution, near Paris, 
just at the instant when the knife had fallen. 
The idea struck me as a good one ; and the perusaj 
of Dr. Holmes’s paper in the Adantic, on a similar 
subject (that of stereoscopic views), determined 
me on the experiment. . 

I spent my leisure time for several days in pre- 
paring my chemicals according to-forniula, and 
in arranging details, doing all with the mere pur- 

of improvement in my art, and perenne 
if the sibility of the statemen 
seciane ready oor] being disengaged about — 
Tleft my boy to attend to callers, and tried seve 
moving objects, with very satisfactory results. 


| several copies, and sold them accordingly. I found 





A horse on full trot was caught, with his feet in 
the air, but did not take so sharp a picture as I 


wished. Further experiment proved that the 
coating of the plate might be made still more 
sensitive, and so I was fairly mounted on my new 
hobby ; men walking looked extremely ridiculous, 
when fixed by the sun-rays, and the whole impres- 
sion was as if some one had petrified them with a 
single dash of light ; Medusa’s head was nothing 
to it—and, by the way, I question whether that 
myth had not some connection with this science, 
end whather photography might not once have 
actually been among the number of the lost arts- 
But to speak of my experiments. As I have said, 
I was reasonably successful, and it encouraged me 
to fill up my spare time inthismanner. I became 
famous for my accuracy in taking children’s pic- 
tures, and so applied my knowledge to practical 
use. 

Still I kept on with my investigations, and, at 
last, ventured to try a large crowd, assembled 
around a traveling juggler, on the corner below. 
The distance was great, and if the camera had 
not been very fine and the chemicals working wel!, 
I should have failed utterly. As it was, I achieved 
a brilliant victory over all my doubts ; every line 
was clear, and on holding the negative to the 
light, I covld see that I had “developed” it just 
enough — just to that golden mean between 
faintness and shadow. [If I ever made love 
toa picture, I did to that. I trusted no hands 
but my own to print it, and by so doing lost several 
sitters. One lady remarked, audibly, as she went 
down-stairs, that she “‘ Didn’t see what made Mr, 
Farnum so cross and surly. For her part, she'd 
never come near him again!” All of which was 
consoling to a man whose business was his only 
support ; but I couldn’t leave that negative for 
fifteen minutes, at any cost, let her say what she 
would. 

It came out beautifully clear and distinct. I 
kept the first impression for myself, and hung 
another in my show-case at the entrance below, 
where it added greatly to my reputation. As it 
showed the business centre of the city, with a 
fine residence or two beside, I was asked to make 


that, after all, Mrs. Riggs’sill-natured, but perfectly 
justifiable remarks, had not damaged me in the 
slightest. I became speedily the leading artist of 
the place, a fact which my late retirement from 
any connection with photography leaves me per- 
fectly free to state. I had orders to obtain views 
of the dwellings of several of our prominent men, 
and, I am proud to say, did the work well, among 
others, that of Hon, Henry Ware, the member from 
our district, réveived a share of my attention. 
Mr. Ware had once learned the trade, was very 
fond of it still, in an amateur way, and, of course, 
must have a good picture, the best I could make. 
Isay nothing of the fact that Miss Julia Ware, 
then eighteen, was taken, by her father’s direc- 
tions, sitting at the open window of the parlor. 
She was his only child, and, of course, he had a 
perfect right to do what he pleased. I wished, 
however, for my own sake, that she had been 
anywhere else but there. 

When the proof was printed, I mounted it care- 
fully, and carried it to the house, that I might 
have their united opinion upon its merits, That 
opinion was very flattering on every side, especiaily 
from Mr. Ware, who praised the workmanship 
without stint or measure. His quick eye caught 
the fact that, while the whole view was sharp and 
well-defined, Ihad placed his daughter as nearly 
as was possible in focus, Of this both parents, 
much to my delight, expressed thorough approba- 
tion. I hardly know whether they would have 
been so well pleased could they have learned the 
true reason. That came afterward. 

I had been brought up to steady habits from 
principle. Although I had been in the place a 
year, I had made but few acquaintances among 
the young men, most of them being, I am sorry to 
say, far from desirable companions. From the 
three other photographers I obtained a very 
moderate share of kindness and sympathy ; be- 
yond calling at my rooms, in order to agree with 
me as to prices, they rarely troubled either me or 
mine. Some few friends, however, I had learned 
to like already, and for one I possessed a sincere 
regard. A student not merely in name, his 
position as teacher had kept alive his love of 
chemistry, and my own interest in its practical 
application attracted him to me. I hope he learned 
something from me ; I know that I did from him, 
and the letter beside me, signed, ‘‘ Yours truly, 
Chas. F. Gray,” proves that our friendship is not 
yet among the things that were. 

Gray came to my room one evening, with a fine 
new microscope under his arm. 

** Farnum,” said he, “ here’s a curious thing ;” 
and he opened the instrument, aud placed under 
it a plain, uncolored stereoscopic view. ‘ Look for 
yourself,” he added, ‘and answer me if ever you 
saw a truth-teller like the sun?” 

It was a @pot in Rome, the base of a ruined 
pillar, coverél with placards. Under the stereo- 
scope it looked distant and slightly dim ; but with 
a low power'bf the microscope it was wonderfully 
distinct. Even to the smallest type the placards 
could be read, the only knowledge needed being 
that of Italian; and not merely printing, but 
marks in chalk and charcoal—incendiary inscrip- 
tions some of them—scrawled there by idle or 
designing hands. 

I studied long over this and others, surprised 
even in spite of my previous information on the 





subject. It opened a new ficld of interest to us 
both, and our conversation turned directly on the 
strange properties of collodion, by wich the 
number of objects portrayed seemed to be so 
limitless. I mentioned the belief of a French | 
astronomer that he could at last discover the | 
composition of the moon by successive photo- | 


graphs of o magnified portion uf the original. 
“Tf,” ran the theory, “every object is impri:‘ed | 
upon the collodion ; if strong magnifying powei 
but serves to deveiop new images ; if an er larged 
portion of a photograph can be re-photograpied 
without detriment—why may not this same opcra- | 


tion be performed upon portions oi the great three- 


foot likeness of the moon, and these photographed 
= be magnified and photographed until we 
come close upon the surface we are trying to 
behold ?” <3 ead 

“T believe it possible,” said Gray, “after this 
evidence that nothing, however small or invisible 
to the noked eye, fails to leave its image. The 
only drawback is the degree of sensitiveness 
which can be imparted to the collodion, And 
that difliculty, I think, can be overcome.” 

**T hope so,” I replied, “for I see no other way 
of attaining the result.” And then, as an idea 
suddenly crossed my mind, I added, ‘ Let us look 
at tbat instantaneous street-view of mine, It 
may prove interesting.” 

“* Very well,” said Gray, “‘ if you think it is clear 
enough to stand so severe a test.” 

I got the first impression which I had taken 
with such care. It was larger than the stereo- 
scopic slides, and required no more than the 
lowest power of the microscope to make it dis- 
tinct. We amused ourselves for some time in 
recognizing our acquaintances in the crowd, and 
laughing at their strange positions ; some with 
their heads thrust in between others, and one, a 
little man, straining upon tip-toe to get his full 
share of wonderment. Several mouths were wide 
open, to Gray’s great merriment, and the whole 
picture, under the magnifying quality of the 
instrument, took a most ludicrous turn. All eyes 
were on the juggler, and many appeared to 
be laughing at him almost as heartily as we were 
at them. We had only seen the figures before as 
a well-defined group—now the full details came 
out magnificently. 

All at once Gray, who was moving the micro- 
scope over another part of the crowd, gave a 
pertect shout of laughter, and dropped back in 
his chair. I hurried to see what had amused 
him, and found that it was a huge countryman, with 
both hands in his pocket, staring at the juggler, 
while a well-dressed man, whose face seemed 
strangely familiar, was taking something from his 
coat. The utter unconsciousness of the one, and 
theevident cunning of the other, were too much 
for my gravity, and I joined chorus with Gray on 
the instant. 

When we recovered ourselves enough to look 
once more, Gray insisted on trying a high power 
on the object which was being stolen. He did so, 
and found it, though partially concealed, to be a 
watch, beyond any chance of mistake. The 
farmer’s face was turned away. That of the 
thief was in profile, and on the little finger of the 
hand which held the watch was the faint appear- 
ance of a seal ring. Nothing but the strong 
power of a fine microscope could have reached 
these small details, but Gray became so interested, 
that he did it satisfactorily in far less time than I 
could have accomplished it, unused as I was to 
the instrument, The face we both recognized as 
belonging to a certain Wilson Granger, who was 
at that time a comparatively new-comer, and a 
perfect “man about town.” His means he 
always declared were ample, and though not com- 
pletely above a possible suspicion, no one had 
ever shown cause why he should be charged with 
anything out of the way. Indeed his good be- 
havior had so far, at least, disarmed prejudice, 
that he had met on friendly terms with many of 
our best citizens. His landlady had once replied 
to the remarks, of a fellow-boarder, that if he 
only came in as early as Mr. Granger, she would 
be fully content. Which (let me say in paren- 
thesis), was a remark having foundation, in- 
asmuch as the aforesaid boarder lodged on 
the second story, immediately over Granger’s 
room, and the landlady’s poodle indicated to a 
second at what hour of the small hours any 
person or persons passed up-stairs. 

It was true that this Granger had a fine horse, 
and often drove alone—but where was the harm 
inthat? It was established, on the contrary, that 
of polite men he was the most courteous ; that 
he was at no time a corner lounger ; that he went, 
at least openly, into no saloons ; that, in short, he 
was well-dressed, affable, and minded his own 
affairs. Of such low theft as picking pockets no 
one, not even the most inveterate gossip, ever 
held him capable. To have the eviaence, then, 
so singularly before us, was astonishing—not to 
say astounding. 

I looked at Gray. He had ceased to laugh, and 
was examining the position of matters in general 
with a very serious face. Our united information 
had led us to the results just given, but Gray had 
one item more. 

“T say, Farnum!” he exclaimed, after a mo- 
ment’s thought, “‘ this Granger has been visiting 
at Judge Ware’s a good deal lately.” 

“Has he?” said I, trying to appear uncon- 
cerned—which I wasn’t. 

** And what’s more, I think Julia Ware likes to 
have him come.” 

** You—don’t—say—so!” I ejaculated, for really 
I had never thought of that before. 

* Yes, I do, and if the Judge don’t hear of this 
caper of his would-be son-in-law, my name ain't 
what itis. That's all.” 

“Very well,” said I, secretly rejoiced, I must 
confess, at the turn affairshadtaken. ‘“ But how 
do you suppose the photograph caught him, and 
the people did not? It seems strange enough.” 

“Not strange, Farnum, but providential,” was 
the answer. ‘“ How long did it take you to make 
that picture ?” 

** About the smallest imaginable fraction of a 
second, I should think. I just whiiked the cap 


| off and on as quickly as a man’s hand could 


possibly dé it. Practice makes perfect, you know, 
and my practice is first-rate.” 

“All right,” said Gray, cheerfully; “I can 
explain it, then. His motion was quick, but yours 


|, | was quicker; it must have been. That single ray 


of light caught bim in the act before he could 


' get his hand to his side. What was, therefore, 


from its qaickness, invisible to others, was seized 
} ‘ened here. Anything in the way of 
ler a quarter of a second is absolutely 

iu. », tcciable by human eyes, but this great eye— 





almost of God himself—has fixed the crime, that 
we both may read it for ourselves.” 

“ And to think of Julia Ware being his wife— 
the wife of a pickpocket !|—we must let the Judge 
know this at every risk.” 

** We must, indeed,” I said ; and I meant it with 
all my heart. 

“Do you know them well enough to call at the 
house with me?” asked Gray. 

I owed it to the Judge’s republican as well as 
scientific tastes that I could answer : 

“ Yes.” 

“Very good, now hear my plan. Can you 
print enlarged impressions ?” 

“TI can if I have the means of getting up the 
apparatus properly.” 

“Tl help you,” said Gray. “For this thing 
must be enlarged and re-photographed, and then 
we will go and call.” 

And with a word or two more of further arrange- 
ment, he left me and went home. 

I retired to rest that night as usual, but did not 
sleep. There had come to me a revelation that I, 
a poor photographer, loved a girl with whom I 
had spoken but twice—the daughter of one of our 
wealthiest men. 

Next day it seemed as if the plot was thickening 
with a vengeance, for Granger himself came in 
to sit for a picture. By dint of a little careful 
flattery I succeeded in having him choose also a 
profile view--not knowing but it might prove of 
use. We had a few words only, and as he left, I 
turned to my work with anything but dissatisfac- 
tion. Gray would not be in until evening, and I 
was meanwhile trying to arrange a part of my 
projected apparatus. 

I had it nearly completed when he came— 
though his impatience was as great as mine, 
and brought him to me between school hours at 
noon. We completed the preparations, and by 
night, when he returned, the pickpocket and his 
victim were displayed in carte de visile size, the 
burly farmer on the right toward the edge, and 
the thief in full focus-profile view and all. It 
required much care, and occupied my whole time, 
to the exclusion, as once before, of several sitters, 
who left in the worst imaginable humor. 

When I heard Gray bounding up the stairs that 


evening, I knew that he must be bringing good 


news. 

** Farnum,” he said, with as much breath as he 
had left, ‘“‘ I’ve fixed it with the Judge. I saw him 
just now, told him of my new microscope, and 
informed him that it would afford me great 
pleasure to show Mrs. Ware and Julia a few 
photographic curiosities some evening. if they 
were 80 disposed. You know how enthusiastic he is, 
Well, he closed with the offer immediately, and, 
much to my amusement, invited me to come 
myself, and ‘bring my friend Farnum,’ this 
evening. I’m afraid, though, that it is a little too 
soon for the big dash. What do you think ?” 

I told him that I was all prepared, however, and 
added.that I had taken Granger’s picture begides, 

‘* Better and better!” exclaimed Gray, rubbing 
his hands, delightedly. ‘Why, if we had been 
able io order everything, we couldn’t have done 
it more to our wish.” 

“* Does any one know of this, except you and I?” 
I inquired, rather anxiously, for to lose the thread 
here was to fail with a most ignominious failure. 

“No one, not even Mary” (I knew who Mary 
was), “‘and I should tell her, if I told it at all.” 

I drew a long breath, for the game was ready to 
begin, and I thought we were ready to play it. 

At a little before eight o’clock that evening we 
were walking in the last glory of the setting sun 
through Judge Ware’s garden gate. Gray had 
the microscope ; Gray, as least embarrassed, was 
to do the talking ; Gray was to spring the trap— 
for Granger would be there. 

My heart fell when I entered and saw no one 
but the family in the room. Could it be possible, 
I asked myself, that he might not come? Could 
it be possible that we might fail in our scheme? 
Might we not, like poor Don Quixote, have diffi- 
culty in making our ideas understood? Was it 
not, after all, a desperate intermeddling with 
other people’s business? Doubts came thicker 
than the troubles out of Pandora’s box; but, in 
spite of everything, Hope, then as in other days, 
lingered behind. I do think, however, that if I 
had been compelled to engineer the plot, we 
should most certainly have been unsuccessful ; but 
Gray had no such thought. He sat there, quiet 
and polite, and while three photographs were 
burning like hot iron in my breast-pocket, he was 
perfectly unmoved. 

We discussed the weather, the crops, the pros- 
pects of the nation, books, poetry, music, art—all 
imaginable topics of light and heavy conversation 
—and yet Granger did not come, 

At last there was a ring at the bell. 

“Oh, there is Mr. Granger,” said Miss Julia, 
with great vivacity; and, sure enough, it was he 
indeed. 

“Mr. Granger—Mr. Gray—Mr. Farnum,” and 
we were all in our seats again. 

He certainly knew how to behave and how to 
talk. To the Judge and his good lady he was 
especially courteous, dropping a compliment to- 
ward Miss Julia now and then as dexterously as if 
his education had been finished in the highest 
circles of Parisian fashion. To us he was pleas- 
ant, witty, agreeable. But all I thought of was 
that hand with the seal ring, holding the watch. 

It seemed hours before politeness lit up the 
room, and politeness began to exhibit the stereo- 
scopic views, but the time came at last. To the 
Judge, and Granger especially, the entertainment 
afforded great delight — real on one side, apparent 
fancy, on the other. We looked once more at 
the Roman pillar, and, under pretense of the fine- 
ness of the image, Gray contrived to have three 
splendid argand burners shedding a flood of light 
upon the objects to be examined. 

Finally he took the picture of the evening and 
placed it beneath. the leaves. Portion by portion 
they went over the crowd, till Gray adjusted the 
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instrument once more, put on a stronger power, 
and coolly said ; 

* Look here, Judge ?” 

The crisis had come, and I fairly held my 
breath. 

The Judge looked—looked again—gave @ smo- 
thered exclamation, and started back. Now was 
my time. F 

“‘ Mr, Granger,” said I, “here is the proof of 
the profile you had taken this morning.” 

I believe I emphasized profile—at all events, I 
passed it to him across the Judge, and in full view. 
As Granger reached to get it, he snatched it from 
my hand, gave it a sharp glance, and looked down 
the tube once more. 

“Pardon me, Judge Ware,” said Granger. 
“But this is very extraordinary |” 

*‘ It is indeed —very extraordinary, I should say, 
and something else besides,” growled the person 
addressed. ‘Tell me what this means? I'd like 
to know;” and he motionéd Granger to look 
through the microscope. 

Granger did look—changed color slightly, and 
then met the Judge’s gaze with perfect command 
of countenance, 

** What do you mean?” he asked. 

“I mean that that is you,” said the Judge 
etating his case in the fewest possible words. 

“TI really beg your pardon,” began Granger 
but Gray interrupted him. 

“Mr. Farnum has an enlarged view of that 
figure,” said he. 

I took it from my pocket and laid it side by side 
with the profile in the Judge’s hands. He turned 
and held them both before his wife, who had 
stood, with Julia, in utter amazement, 
the whole case in an instant. 
view (the best of twenty trials) was as like to the 





| figure below, with an active spring, caught the | 


which must be verified at any hazard. That cir- 
cumstance was the raising of the window sash. 
If the man, he rcilected further, was a robber, who 
had been in and was coming out, he wou!d have 
left tle sash up beyond a question. The man, 
then, he concluded, was probably Granger him- 
self. 

So the watcher kept on his self-appointed sta- 
tion till the stars began to grow dim in the eastern 
sky. If it was indeed Granger, he would come 
soon. 

And come he did, with nothing more than he 
carried away, dressed completely in dark clothing, 
stepping hastily onward toward his own first-story 
window. All this the sentinel above, hiding be- 
hind the curtain, saw, but gave no sign. The 


| sill of the window, and then quietly, dexterously, 


| 





She saw | 
The megnified | 


profile in all respects as two pictures were able to | 3 
| one, were two closets and a pantry, over which 


be. I had taken good care of that. 


“Tf you really believe,” remarked Granger, a | 


shade whiter than before, “that that is my por- 
trait, I have the honor of wishing you a good 
evening and better judgment. I trust that I shall 
hear very shortly that you acknowledge yourself 
deceived.” 

Polite as ever, he bowed, and hurried away, but 
I saw him cast one glance at Julia. She was 
pale as ivory, and as rigid. If she’ had been 
struck dead she could not have beén more white 
and still. 

Granger moved on toward the entrance to the 


Wait, sir!” thundered the Judge, leaping for- 
ward and placing his back against the door. 
** You do not leave this room till you explain your 
position in that crowd.” 

I will not attempt to describe the scene that 
followed. The ladies, contrary to the usual cus- 
tom of the sex, at such times, were speechless. 
Granger was calm at first; but grew excited, 
blustered, appealed to his reputation, called Gray 
and myself several hard names, and ended by de- 
fying the Judge to do his work. 

In half an hour he was seated by a constable in 
the Judge’s carriage, and with that sturdy republi- 
can on the box, and Gray and myself inside, was 
going to visit the nearest jail. . 

On the trial, the photographic pictures, interest- 
ing and conclusive as they were, did not serve as 
the entire evidence. Facts stronger even than 
they, started on suspicion and searched down to 
truth, charged him unmistakably with being 
concerned in several robberies. The landlady’s 
boast of his early habits was, moreover, destroyed 
at once and for ever, and the wakefulness of her 
poodle called in serious question by the testimony 
of a lodger in the house, That man was the 
identical person at whom the poodle always 
barked, and before whose eyes the shining ex- 
ample of Mr. Granger had incessantly been kept. 

His head ached one night after he returned 

10me—not from dissipation, for his alibi, as to all 
iquor, discomfited, most heartily, the counsel for 
the defense— but from hard work and good think- 
ing over a thick ledger. He vose softly from his 
bed and sat by the window, in the warm summer 
air, pondering (as the cross-examination showed), 
the possibilities of success or failure in a certain 
business scheme. 

The night was perfectly still, somewhat over- 








quickly, drew himself in. Once more the sash 
was pulled gently to its old position, and then the 
sounds, faint as they had been, were ended. 

The lodger above went back to his bed. He, 
too, moved softly across the floor. He, too, lay 
silently down. He, too, slept until the rising- 
bell. 


Lying there, half-dressed, when that had 
sounded, he thought over what he should do, and 
how he should best manage. He knew no person 
on whose thorough integrity and courage, as a 
companion, he could sufficiently rely. So far, it 
was his oath standing singly against Granger’s, 
and even were it allowed, he could prove no ac- 


tual criminality. On the other hand, the land- | 


lady’s favorite assertion—encouraged always by 
Granger, and verified almost constantly—was, 
that no one could enter the house or leave it in 
the night-time without the notice of Trip, her dog. 
She slept at the end of the lower hall, by the foot 
of the stairs, Between her room and the front 


she and Trip kept, like the dragon of the Hes- 
perides, a ceaseless 

If he should then make oath, he considered, his 
testimony as to extraordinary exits and entrances 
would be immediately broken down, and he would 
besides disqualify himself for future evidence, and 
make gratuitously one more enemy than he already 
possessed, 

Then (and afterward) he cast about him for a 
man to whom he could safely confide this thing ; 
but two months passed, and the “ confidential 
friend’s” plan was as far from success as before. 
Granger came to breakfast every morning as 
prompt and wakeful as any who were there. Witty 
and amusing, he was a universal favorite, and his 
good name was free from stain or blemish. 

And yet the watcher above had seen him time 
and again, disguised, now in one way, now in an- 
other, leave and return. He had heard of the re- 
sulting robberies in houses to which the thief 
went in open daylight as an invited guest. He 
more than surmised that the light buggy and fast 
trotter of that same thief carried plunder away 
from secret hiding-places ; but there the matter 
stood. Courageous in one sense, he was despicably 
timid in another, and his clear head and large 
bump of caution held him back until his prepara- 
tions were fully made. And whether Granger 
might not have completed his series of robberies, 
secure in his freedom from every kind of confed- 
cracy, and have eventually escaped in spite of this 
knowledge, is, to my mind, no question at all, but 


a foregone conclusion, one in which the effect fol- | 


lows readily from a sound and sufficient cause. 
That cause was the caution, the timidity, the hesi- 


tation—call it what you will—of the lodger above. 


He was one of those men who shudder at respon- 
sibility, and never take it unless it is thrust upon 


them by injury to them or theirs. Other men | 


may suffer, and though they seem to regret it 
sincerely, their own self-interest triumphs over 


their humanity. Curiosity led him to track every- | 


thing out. Caution held him back, day by day, 
until the man was caught and placed in prison. 
And then, like the world in general, he made a 
fine witness, and his reasons for keeping matters 
so quiet were appreciated by many who knew 
him, 

I, myself, remember well how fully I was con- 
vinced at the time of what I have just said, and I 


' remember also, a remark of Gray, that, “if that 


east by clouds, and yet bright enough to dis-| 


tinguish objects, provided they were not at too 
gteat a distance. He had sat in this manner 
more than twenty minutes, according to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. Having retired at 
twelve, and lain sleepless for a full hour, he felt 
con 
time must have been, at the very least, half-past 
one, when he heard the window below him softly 
raised to its full height. And then—with equal 
exactness of memory—he remembered noticing 
that Granger’s sash had been but partially lifted 
on the very window which was now opening 
wider. 


—being an aritlimetical man—that the | 





book-keeper, and men like him, were to be our 
only witnesses against crime, there would be no 
punishment before the Day of Judgment,” To 
this he added a still stronger expression, but one 
which I devoutly believe to have been more than 
justified by the existing facts. “‘Granger,” said 
he, “was as safe from that man’s accusation as 
either you or I. It was this blessed sunlight that 
did it all.” 

And so the cause went into court and was 
argued. The attendance was large ; the sympathy 
at first was strong, but the wheels of fate rolled 
resistlessly om. Justice, though leaden-footed, 


| held to her righteous demand with an iron grasp. 


From this moment his attention was fixed on | 


the probabic meaning of the slight, stealthy 
sound. The weather, of itself, would rather in- 
cline the occupant of the room to close than to 
open his apartment, although it was by no means 
cool, 

Presently out came a leg, then another, then a 
body, gently and softly, which lowered itself by 
its hands from the sill. The man above thought 
of robbers, and while he hesitated as to giving 
the alarm, the figure below dropped lightly on 
the ground, took from his pocket a pistol, looked 
at it, and then, with a step which seemed very 
like Granger’s, was firm and heavy, but gave no 
sound, passed down the street. 

The man in the window above was now 
thoroughly interested. The closest cross-cxam- 
ination failed afterward to detect in his evidence 
anv trace of confusion of mind, head-ache, or 
even sleepiness, He put on sufficient clothing to 
prevent the chance of a cold in the head, and came 
back once more to his post. If it was a robber, 
he rei i, he had talen no apparent phinder, 
an: ec Nyse Wilicu ft first cansed 


ted to a conclusion 


Luk ww give no 


At the close, when it was no longer possible to 
hope for acquittal from any specious or special 


pleading of the ablest lawyers, the prisoner con- | 


fessed. 

All that was charged upon him wastrue. He 
had robbed habitually the houses where he visited, 
and was least suspicious of detection. Once only 
had he picked a pocket in that town, and then he 
had been caught by the sun. 

The presiding Judge delivered his charge. The 
jury retired, ang instantly returned. The formal 
question, ‘‘ What say you, gentlemen, is the pris- 
oner at the bar guilty or not guilty?” was asked. 
The answer came without hesitation, “ Guilty, 
your honor.” And the case was ended, 

I stated already that I am no longer in what 
has been my regular business. By Judge Ware's 
advice I have exchanged it for anotlcr, more 
lucrative and permanent, and have been, | irust, 
establishing myself in the confidence of my towns- 


men moré firmly than ever. And yet mv love for 
the old trade will keep by me till my desth. 
Meanwhile I am not without hope that rom: 
day in the fature shall see the place of W:lson 
Granger more fuliy and betier occupied (in-on 


heart av least), by John Farnum, photo; rip! 


THE GREAT ARION BALL. 


In the way of our duty as journalists and his- 
torians of the passing time, we have looked on the 
balls of the season to select those which were best for 
illustration, In this view we gave engravings of 
the Seventh Regiment Ball, as -the first of all the 
military and civic affairs of the season, and in the same 


Arion Ball, as the finest and best conducted of all the 
masked balls that have occurfed in New York, or we 
may say the United States, this winter. 

There are two societies in this city, founded upon a 
musical basis, by Germans, who have a strong rivalry, 
“ The Arion” and “ The Leiderkranz.” The Arion is an 
oftshoot of the Leiderkranz, and, as a consequence, has 
been especially repudiated by the latter. The Leider- 
kranz professes aristocractic belongings, a profession 
| that is hardly carried out in practice, and in the balls 
| given every season makes a boast of overshadowing the 
| Arion in every point. How far this boast is redeemed, 
| the thousands who were at both this year can testify; 
| on our own part, it is enough to say that we have 
selected the Arion for illustration, as infinitely the better 
got up of the two, the second, being the Leiderkranz, 
was but a poor copy of the Arion. 

The Arion Ball was held at the Academy of Music on 
the 8th of February. It opened at 8 o’clock, and at 
midnight, when the time for unmasking came, there 
were somewhere about 5,000 people on the floor and in 
the boxes, the larger portion of which were in fancy 
dress and masked. Upon the floor strutted every con- 
ceivable costume that has been worn since the world 
bogan, as well as a great many that only existed for 
that night, and were born in the brain of the wearer. 

The decorations of the house were magnificent, and 
were said to have cost $8,000, an immense sum when it is 
considered tliat they were only usable for that night. 
These decorations were got up under the supervision 
of a committee, of which Captain Hexaminer was the 
chief. 

The supper-room for the guests teemed with the 
good things of life, and champagne and Rhine wine ran 
free as water from the opening to the closing of the 
ball. This department was under the supervision of 
Mesars. Freideborn, Fiuch, Hundt, Pick and Richard; 
and most gloriously they performed their duty, 
especially so, when contrasted with the niggardly con- 
duct of those who did the same offices at the Leider- 
kvanz, where ladies were excluded from the supper- 
room, and the invited guests went supperless and 
wineless away. 

Throughout the evening, companies of gyiwwnasts, 
rivaling the Hanlon Brothers, did wonders of acrobatic 
fvate, and got up distortions of the human body that 
threw the india-rubber man into the shade for that 








bight. 

At the upper end of the room a stage was erected 
over & avenue street-car, on which through the 
evening Il things were between the dancing, 


that pever failed bring the house down with a roar. 
Among these was a mock photographing of the dancers, 
and a banding out to the audience of the result ina 
k scroll of comic pictures, which were cut up and 
distributed, 

At a little before midnight the grand feature of the 
evening took place, this being the entrance of Prince 
Carnival (Mr. Alexander Elbers), in a most mzznificent 
and costly costume. With him came the grand proces- 
sion, in two divisions, Peace and War. 

THE WAR DIVISION. 

The floor committee, commanded by Capt. John O. 
Hundt and ay G. Blau. 

Brass band, in Herald costume, playing martial airs. 

Warriors, sepocoenes old Romans, in costume. 

Mars and Be Mars being represented by Lieut.- 
Col. Brestel; Bellona, by somebody not known. 

Gen. Grant, in a triumphal car, surrounded by Gens. 
Sherman, Sheridan, Butler, and staff = being re- 
ne a Ad Mr. Ely; Sheridan, by . Reinhardt; 

sutler, a . Filius; the staff represented by Messrs. 
Giessen, Wohlgemuth, Adams, Major Kleinschmidt and 
Chr. Frerichs). . 


United States soldiers. 

A broker (Mr. Wully), with a sign designating 
as $2 85;’’ and a bounty broker (Mr. Menkel), with 
sign, “ Wanied, 50,000 able-bodied recruits for Uncle 
fam. Bounty, $1,000.” 

, United States sailors. . 
A Keg of Patent Beer (by Mr. Francis Schmidt), a 
curious-loo individual. 


Little Mac his banker, August Schoenberg (adopted 
eon of Baron Rothschild), with an pn h ey ony 





disbursements at the late Chicago Convention and long 
traveling in Europe. Little Mac was represented by a 
cawarf, named Mr. Fritz Oetke. 


PEACE DIVISION, 
| Columbia, surrounded by the thirty-seven States of the 
Union, represented by thirty-seven ladies, in various 


c e8. 
Music band, playing idyllic airs. 

| President Johnson, on a platform with several tailors, 
who do their utmost to repair some of the States which 

| are most in need of it, like South Car 

| Mississippi, Georgia, etc. (The President was repre- 

| sented by Mr. Francis .) 

Brother Jonathan arm-in-arm with the ‘ Deutsche 
Michel” (German Michel), represented by the tic 
Mr. A baum and the stout-looking Mr. e 

| ‘with the Irish flag, dressed in short dress- 
coats, short knee-breeches, woolen stockings, and big 
shoes, with buckles, beating shillelahs; one side repre- 
senting 4he O’Mahony interest, with a full cash-box— 

| the ——- 7 — or name Le As good 

| 8 ens ‘enians, represen e character truly, 
| Messrs. Fritz Dankelmann. and 


| tz . Conrad Steuernagel 
John Russe might be men 
Prince Carnival, on a throne, surrounded and followed 
by an army of harlequins. 
Queens of Flowers :—Snowbell rs. Triacca), Rose 
(Mrs. Richard), Camelia (Mrs. Friedeborn), Geranium 
(Mrs. Hartmann), and Forget-me-Not (Miss Tivy), The 
| ladies were dressed in black, red, yellow, green, and 
white tarlatans, Cotted Pe nay ay A with gold and silver 
stars, the dress tvimmed with the flowers corre ng 
with the character to be represenied. Crowns of flowers 
adorned the heads of the queens. 


| Eight large lo 
Ninth General Saengerfest.—Flagbearer and Director. 
Marshal as student (an original bootmaker). Permanent 
| Seeretary of all the coming festivals. These latter 
| yy te a Seana who took a prominent part in 
u 
Then the following glee-clubs, with large drinktiig- 
horns and other insignias, viz.: Crying Academy, of 
| Bottletown; Bull-Frog’s Ville Glee Club; Jersey 
Leiderkranz; Dutch Hill Saengerbund; Salt River 
Maenner Chorus; Washington Territory Mixed Chorus. 
| Grand Target Excursion of the Plattdeutsche Schuet- 
zen for Bremen, preceded by a dilettanti band, playing 
most dolefully, said band belonging to the Jersey P 
Leiderkranz, Capt. Henne, commander. 

Any attempt at description of this procession and its 
ludicrous belongings must fail; the pencil is a better 
illustration in this case than the pen, and to it we leave 
the story. 

This ball is given as the festivals of the carnival are 
givetl in Paris and Rome. The carnival originated 
during the sixth century, when by Pope Gregory the 
season of Lent was introduced, and it originated from 
the pegen festivities among the Christian Romans, 
which were known as saturnalias. The zealous were 
much opposed to the introduction of these heathen 
festiv‘ties among the ea:ly Christians, who on these 
occasions would put masks on their faces, and dress as 


demons and ghosts. They would worship, like the 
original pagyne, Bacchus and Venus, and engage in all 
kincs of cur.ous an.) excessive pastimes. The carnival 
season jasied from Lpiphany until the season of Lent, 


spirit we give the accompanying splendid view of the 








The cash is being exhausted on account of the heavy | 





and at other only three were devoted to 

saturnalias, At Venice, the consists of a serivs 
of dramatic and public 
demorstrations on the Piazza of St. Mark, and when 
Princes are in at regattas and races are in 
order. Formerly, a second carnival was celebrated at 


German 
nearly confined to the countries on the Rhine, and 
yrominentiy celebrated at and Mayence. Th 
“ carnival,” it will be ted, is derived from 
the Latin words carne levamen, as it includes the con- 
sumption of meats. From Italy the saturnalias of the 
Christian Romans were introduced in other European 
countries, Pp 4 Ly g 4}, n a From the 
mummeries of the Germans originated the drama, and, 
as in the old town of N , the first Fastnacht 
plays were represented by the “ Master = 
(Meister Saenger). These Fastnacht 
the farces of the French and the masks of the English, 
which originated much in the same way. 

In this country the carnival has been introduced by 
the German musical societies, by the Arion. 
It will be many a day ere the at the Arion ball 
will be forgotten. Every year the society improves; 
- yew yg Fon mag: Ly association of 

is country, it @ reputation to uphold 

thst will come forth, as it has this year, in An poet 

80 much was tis expected by {he public thet, though 

much was this ex: y though 

tho tickets were $10 each, twice the quantity could hove 

ben sold that were; and, before the night of the ball, as 
high as $50 was offered, and given, for a single ticket! 
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ICE IN THE RIVER. 
A Scene at Hoboken Ferry. 


New York city is possessed of more physical 
disadvantages than any large city in the world. It is 
so shaped that its people can be driven but one way, 
which is to the north or upper end of the island. In 
dc parting from this natural course, the people seeking 
dwelling room, or traveling in almost any direction 
must cross some of the numerous ferries. This in the 
wart weather is rather a pleasure than a pain, but 
when wintcr puts on its icy garb, is sometimes produc- 
tive of serious inconvenience. 

During the late cold snap, ice formed so rapidly as 
a}.nost to defy navigation, and even the powerful boats 
of the Brooklyn and Jersey City Ferries extreme 
difficulty pushing through. Uf this was the case with 
geod boats, it can readily be imagined what must have 
been the fate of the third-rate ones of the Hoboken 
Ferry—one of which was a few days since caught in the 
ico, and carried out toward the sea, being seven hours 
fivating or pushing about in the ice, with all her passen- 
g rs, before she could again make the shore. 

The Hoboken Ferry, from being the terminus on 
the New Jersey side of four or five railroads, has 
b come a ferry of first consequence, and at certain 
hours in the day has call for a force of boats capable of 
crossing some thousands of people within a very 
short space of time, 

Our illustration is taken at one of those times when 
the rush of passengers is greatest, just about dark. 
Then not only the workmen and women are returning 
to their homes, but the passengers going out by the 
diferent trains are pressing forward. The ice has 
gorged the river and the slips, and the boats are too 
few. At the moment when several thousand people are 
waiting, a single boat arrives, and then comes a scene 
that neither pen nor pencil can describe. Down go 
g tes and barriers, and the crowd in mad haste rush 
upon the newly-arrived boat, in their excitement and 
hurry running over those who endeavor to get off. 
In less time than it takes to relate it, the boat was 
donsely packed with a mass of people of every shade, 
sx, and size, but yet only a moiety of those who wanted 
to come on, At last the ins marshaled to keep off the 
outs, and a human wall was formed across the boat, 
which beat back the invading party time after time, and 
in so doing many were pushed overboard—not into the 
water, for the ice was so firmly packed in the dock that 
their falling bodies found a safe lodgement on it. 

In a few minutes the le on th 
tiey were fighting for life end death, be LL 
to allow another person to come on board, and expelled 
all vehicles. In this state, with bare standing room 
ou every inch of the immense boat, the voyage across 
the river was made—a voyage, we venture to say, more 
fhaught with peril than any that has ever been made 
avoss the ocean ; and this voyage is but one of hundreds 
tlt occur every year when the ice is in the river. 








GEN. OLIVER OTIS HOWARD 


Was born in Leeds, Maine, November 8th, 
1830. qe graduated at Bowdoin College in 1850, and 
iramediately entered the West Point Academy, where he 
graduated in 1854, and was appointed to the Ordnance 
Department as Brevet Second Lieutenant, In July, 1857, 
he was made First Licutentant, and, subsequently, was 
attached to the West Point Academic Class as Acting 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, in which capacity 
be continued until 1861. When the war was fairly under 
way, Gen. Howard resigned his First Lieutenant’s Com- 
mission in the Ordnance Department, so that he might 
a cept the Colonelcy of a regiment of Maine Volunteers. 
This was in June, 1861. He commanded a brigade in 
the first battle of Bull Run, and for his gallant conduct 
in that battle was appointed Brigadier-General of Volun- 
tcers, September 3, 1863. His brigade formed part of 
General McClellan’s Grand Army of the Potomac, and 
in the battle of Fair Oaks, June 1, 1862, had his right arm 
shot off. After the battle of Antietam, he took Gen, 
Sedgwick’s Division, in Sumner’s Corps, which formed 
part of Sumnez’s Right Grand Division, or, in other 
words, the right wing of the Army of the Potomac. 
Lloward’s Division, with Newton's, ef Franklin’s Grand 
Division, was the first to cross the Rappahannock, at the 
time of Burnside’s battle of Fredericksburg. At the 
Hiatt Chana enue ebay tacoma 
but no ‘fault is attributed to the commanding mee 
His commission as Major-General of Volunteers dates 
November 29th, 1862, 








Tue natives of Bombay, India, are much ex- 
cited by the operation of lightig the streets b » just 
introduced there. before the lamps are Yientna on 
en evening, numbers of natives may be seen grouping 
round every or and when the lamp-lighter ap- 
proaches (iollowed by a ragamuffin crowd), the greatest 
excitement prevails, the strongest the weakeet, 
in their endeavors to secure the best ible place. 
After a little preliminary chaffing, the lighter ascends 
the ladder, and when the illumination is complete, the 
mob heave a sigh of relief, and quickly sit down at the 
foot of the post, and, with upturned faces, gaze into the 
lamp for hours, while every now and then they clasp the 
post with their hands, to feel whether it gets hot. The 
mystery why the post does not get hot they cannot 
solve, and they argue for hours together upon the ing 
and outs of the question; until, finally tired out, they 
return to their homes, to of the wond-re pro- 
duced by “ Salib, 
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A DEAD LOVE. 
BY LIZZIE B. COOKE. 


AsuoreE on the beach of the surging sea 

Of moaning and bitter memory, 

Came a drifting corpse, in the morning light, 
So sea-weed draped, and se ghastly white ; 
Alone on the sands, by the black waves thrown, 
Close clung its curls in a net of foam, 

And purpled the lids o’er its darkling eyes, 
Once holding such speechless mysteries. 


Beside it I crouch on the reddening sands, 
Fast fell hot tears on its swollen hands, 

And I wrung from its shroud the salt sea spray, 
But I could not warm that stiffened clay ; 

Nor could kisses bring back to lips so blue 

One smile of the love once deemed so true, 

Nor could break their silence, to murmur low 
Dear, tender names of the long ago. 


And there, on the sands, in the lurid light 
Of the breaking morn, in the dews of night, 
"Neath the gleam of stars and the moon's pale 


grace, 
It haunts me always, that cold, dead face ; 
For in sea-weed shroud, by cold winds blown, 
With curls caught up in a net of foam, 
It lies on the beach of that surging sea 
Of moaning and bitter memory. 


Bound to the Wheel. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘GUY WATERMAN’S MAZE,” 
** REUBEN’S WAR,” ETC. 








CHAPTER LXIX.—A DREAD ALTERNATIVE. 


**Hem! and new what is to be done, my dear?” 

The doctor, as he sat at luncheon with his 
daughter, in the pretty morning room at Peter- 
sham, put the question in a rather sad and dubious 
tone. He had been listening to Clarissa’s accoun' 
of her interview with Phillis Conyngham, and had 
sat wiping his spectacles, and not uttering a word 
till she had finished ; then he put them on, and, 
ooking at her pale face, sorrowfully said : 

Hem! and now what is to be done, my dear ?” 

** Papa,” answered Clarissa, ‘we must make 
Sleuth set her free.” 

“Can he?” 

**He must ; he must exert every power he has 
to do so.” 

**But, my dear, will he?” 

*T think he will,” replied Clarissa, in a low 
voice, which seemed to contain more meaning thun 
her words. ‘I think he will, It shall not be my 
fault if he does not.” 

“How do you mean, not your fault, Clarissa ? 
What are you going to do?” 

“To ask your permission to send this,” said 
Clarissa, giving him a little note addressed to 
Sleuth. 

The doctor read it. It contained but a line or 
two, requesting an interview with Mr. Sleuth, at 
his own house, that morning, and indicating her 
intention to come to him without waiting for an 
answer. 

The doctor laid it down with an air of grave 
bewilderment. 

“Clarissa, my dear, is this absolutely neces- 
sary ” 

Yes, papa ; I must see him.” 

** But why in this manner ?” 

“Why alone?” she said, as if repeating his 
words ; and then, leaning her chin on her hand, 
and looking down in sad thoughtfilness, she re- 
mained silent for some time. 

She raised her eyes with a clear, determined 
look in them, and shook her head mournfully. 

“Yes, it must be. I must see him alone, be- 
cause I may have—if he refuses me about Phillis 
—I may have to put some questions to him which, 
as yet, must only be put to him alone. Another 
person present might ruin all my chances of 
success.” 

“But, my dear child—hem!—my dear child, I 
cannot bear the thought of your being concerned 
in such a shocking affair.” 

‘“* Papa,” answered Clarissa, quietly, “ it is not 
a thought, it is a fact, thathasto be borne. Iam 
concerned in it all, and so deeply, I sometimes 
wonder——” : ° 

** My poor child!” murmured the doctor, as she 
buried her face in her hands, and wept silently. 

*T sometimes wonder,” she went on in a minute, 
lifting up her face and clasping her thin hands, 

“if the real criminal, whoever he is, suffers more 
than I do these long days and these frightful 
nights, or if he waits in more sickening suspense 
than I do for the end.” 

The doctor took up the little note, and weighed 
it on two fingers very sadly. He turned it aout, 
this side and that, and pondered over it, but could 
not like the look of it, do what he would. 

“T know, my dear,” he said, laying it down, and 


ber what the consequences. will be if you should 
be the means of saving Anthony ?” 
They looked at one another in terrible silence, 
and every bit of color died out of Clarissa’s lips. 
** You will also be the means of hanging ——” 
“Hush!” she cried, throwing herself on her 
knees, and catching his hands in an agony of 
entreaty. “Hush, hush! I know, I know! But 
what shall I do? Save Anthony I must, if I can; 
and I think I can at that—that price.” 
The doctor leaned his face in his hands. 
“The man has sat at my table,” he muttered. 
‘The other has sat there as your son,” sobbed 
she. 
“*T have taught him how to bear prosperity.” 
“And the other has taught the world how to 
bear poverty.” 
**I—TI had really given him my friendship.” 
“To the other you had given your daughter.” 
“He has been my neighbor and friend for nearly 
four years.”’ 
** He has been my affianced husband as long.” 
*“My child, my child, can this hand he has 
grasped so often and so gratefully, move to destroy 
im ?”* 


“My father, my father, can these lips that have 
kissed his betray him by their silence ?” 

“Clarissa, he came to me to ask me to be his 
friend.” 

‘Father, ie came to you to ask to be your son.” 

**Tt would be a fearful blow to me if Sleuth-—” 

“Hush! I know; but think of what horror this 
has been to me, and is. My very soul is bruised 
with his chains ; I cannot stir but I feel the weight 
of them, and so it will be to the end, if such an 
end as I think of comes. The sentence of death 
would fall on two, not one. Father, I tell you, 
though I will move heaven and earth to avert 
it, I te) you, 1 believe it will fall on him—on 
Arthony——” 

‘*Hush! my darling, hush !” 

“IT do,I do! I hear it in the night—I stop my 
ears toitin vain. I feel it.will come. You will 
refuse me your help ; I shall be faint-hearted, slow, 
too late, and he will die. Anthony!’’ 

She sobbed out his name in such a passion of 
anguish and despair, that all her strength seemed 
to pass from her with the cry. 

**Help me!” was all she could say, turning her 
eyes on the doctor’s face imploringly, as he raised 
her in his arms. 

“T will, Clarissa—trust me, I will. And now, 
my child, you must be calmer and better before 
we talk any more. Goto your room and lie down.” 

** Yes, yes ; I will soon be quite calm, quite well. 
And will you think while I rest? I could not rest 
all night; but perhaps I can rest now if I know 
some one is thinking for him.” 

“IT will. Now go—go, and get some sleep.” 

The doctor remained, thinking only of her pale 
face for some minutes after she had gone. 

“I wonder if she will sleep?” he thought. 
** Perhaps I had better set her mind at rest about 
the note, at all events. Yes, I'll tell her that 
shall go.” 

So he went and opened her door very gently, 
half in hopes she might be already asleep. 

She was not asleep, but kneeling beside her bed, 
her hands clasped, and her beautiful face distorted 
by the holy passion of prayer. 

‘* How good she is!” said the doctor, when he 
returned to the breakfast-room, with moist eyes, 
“ How wise, and how lovely, and how good—and, 
thank God! it is my daughter!” 


“CHAPTER LXX.—THE BOUDOIR OPENED. 


IncEssANTLY looking at her watch, Clarissa 
measured, now with dread, now with impatience, 
the flight of time. She wished to be at Eddington 
Hall not a minute before, nor a minute after, the 
period she had fixed in her note. Was the carriage 
ready? Were the horses right? Would the mare 
again cast a shoe at a most inconvenient time? 
How were the roads? Was there any magisterial 
business on hand that might have drawn Sleuth 
out before her note reached? She almost wished 
now she had given time for an answer. But her rea- 
son against doing so was as strong as ever—namely, 
her dread of receiving either a denial, couched 
in Sleuth’s most subtle and courteous phraseology, 
if he guessed her business ; or of receiving, what 
would be almost as bad, one of his gushes of 
grateful feeling for the “honor” and “ gratifica- 
tion,” and so on, of her visit—a kind of manifesta- 
tion which she had, for a long time, habitually 
repressed in their intercourse. 

However, she got away at last, and it was 
noticeable how carefully—so far as she could bear 
to think of the matter at all—she had arranged 
her dress into harmony with her state of 
feeling, so that she looked as if she were in a 
kind of half mourning. Every woman has an 
instinctive knowledge of those individual traits 
of her person which lend to her the greatest 
possible amount of charm, and it is a common 
satire upon the sex to say that to slur over 
them, or to conceal them, even under times of 
sorrow, is more than must be expected from the 





pushing it out of his sight, ‘I know you feel this 
deeply—too deeply ; but still the English court of 
justice is the finest in all the world. Trust to it, my 
dear, and never think that you can see deeper than 
it. If he is innocent, it will prove his innocence, 
Trust to it.” 

** Mistakes have been made—fearful mistakes.” 

“ Well, well, at all events, you can do nothing, 
Clarissa. Wait patiently, and trust in God.” 

“T do,” said Clarissa; “‘and if I felt it to be 
His will that I should be only patient and calm, I 
would try and bow to it—but this I do not feel. 


Day and night something tells me’my part in this | 


great calamity is not to sit still and endure, but to 


be up and doing. I have no comforting glimpses | 
of the end, every thought of it is fearful. I have | 


no sleep, but I wake in agony, lest, in sleeping, I 
have lost a thought that might have saved him. 
No, no, I must do something ; and, papa, you 
won't hinder—you will help me?” 

* Clarissa, be calm and listen,” said the doctor. 
“Hem! Let me ask you, my child, if youremem- 


‘truest heroines. Clarissa’s appearance on this 
| eventful morning certainly did not bear out the 
theory. Whether it was that she took a kind of 
sympathetic pleasure in defacing her beauty, 
while thinking how Fortune had ruined the posi- 
| tion of her lover, or that she thought of and 
dreaded Sleuth’s admiration, and the opportuni- 
ties she was about to give him of claiming more 
consideration from her than she had before 
vouchsafed, or whether, lastly, it was the mere 
force of a healthy instinct working unconsciously 
upon her to shape all her possible influence solely 
into one, and that the right direction—whichever 
' of these motives were Clarissa’s, and it is likely 
she felt them all, the result was that the personal 
brilliancy and the mental fascination which she 
ordinarily exercised was lost for to-day, and she 
simply looked a lady, whose unassuming dress 
and well-cut but pale features gave you only one 
idea—that she was in deep distress of mind. She 
wore a long black veil, and wore it hanging down 


over her face even in the carriage, and while she | 





was obliged to open all the windows to give her- 
self air, and the sense of something like being 
able to draw a free breath. 

“If I fail! If I fail!” That was the spur with 
which she stimulated her often faltering purpose, 
and regained, in sheer despair, peace out of 
chaos by reflecting that Anthony’s life was, as 
Mr. Stamp had said, now in her hands. 

Suddenly she saw a carriage emerge from a 
side road some quarter of a mile in advance, and 
drive rapidly on in the direction she was herself 
going. 

“It is Mr. Macguire!” she said to herself. 
“That is his carriage. What if he be going to 
Eddington also? In that case, I must wait till he 
leaves. I cannot be all that time in the house, 
No, no ; that would be intolerable. Well, I must 
keep sufficiently near to see how he directs his 
course; but, I must, also, keep out of his 
way. I dread to speak to anybody just now but 
the one man on whom so much depénds.” 

On went the two carriages, mile after mile, as if 
obeying one common mechanical impulse. Once 
Clarissa thought she saw signs of a desire to 
slacken, and wait for her. She instantly pulled 
the check-string, and said to the coachman : 

“Don’t go any nearer to the carriage in front!” 

Presently the carriage in front resumed its 
former pace, and when the lodge-gate of Edding- 
ton appeared, a stop was made, and Clarissa 
could see it, between the beautiful clamps of the 
silver birch and blossoming furze, winding along 
toward the hall. 

She paused at the lodge to ask if Mr. Sleuth 
was at home. The answer was in the affirmative; 
so she caused the coachman to drive slowly up 
the avenue. She began to congratulate herself 
that this visit of Mr. Macguire would probably, 
by distracting attention, allow her to get quietly 
into the house ; and she was planning in her own 
mind how she would get the butler—who would, 
no doubt, meet her—to take her past Sleuth’s 
study into the drawing-room, when— 

Lo, as the carriage drove up, meeting on its 
way Mr. Macguire’s empty vehicle, which was 
slowly moving about to keep the horses warm, 
Sleuth appeared bare-headed at the door, bowing, 
and alone, to receive her. 

*T am truly delighted—” he began, as he came 
to the carriage-door and offered her his arm, 
which she took, and needed, on her way from the 
carriage to the vestibule. 

** You are engaged ?” she interrupted. 

“Only my old friend, Mr. Macguire. He will 
wait.” 

**No—no, indeed. I will go, and return in an 
hour, or two hours, or—” 

‘*My dear Miss Pompess, you really shall do 
nothing of the kind—pardon my saying so. If 
you would prefer that I get rid of him first, I 
will.” 

As she was silent, he conducted her into the 
house, saying : 

“Mr. Macguire is in the drawing-room. My 
study is always liable to interruption ; so allow 
me to show you a little place that has only of late 
been finished, and with which I intended some 
day to have amused my friends.” 

Wondering what he meant, Clarissa moved on 
in deep silence, till she turned a corner into a part 
ofthe house she and her father, on their occasional 
visits, had never seen. It was a corridor, with a 
vaulted ceiling of the most extraordinary beauty. 
It was low, winding and narrow; but the artist 
seemed to have imposed those conditions on him- 
self merely to bring the closer to the eye the ex- 
quisite carvings that literally covered every part 
of the stone surface, These were for the most 
devoted to displays of form, as though branches 
of the most elegant and suitable trees had been 
sought for, brought here, and then bent and 
molded by hands of consummate power and 
knowledge, and artistic sense of loveliness, to 
form the roof. At intervals flowers and fruits 
emerged at salient points, from the beautiful 
spray; and these were so exquisite, that it was 
almost painful to see them wasted, as it were, 
upon walls that were intended to be habitually 
passed by without people stopping, to enable their 
true character to be understood and enjoyed. 

Clarissa forgot for a moment, as she gazed, her 
troubles, forgot Anthony, forgot even her present 
companion, Sleuth, who heard, with ilil-concealed 
delight, her cry of admiration when she came to 
a spot where the winding of the corridor, and 
the entrance of a Strong beam of light, enabled 
her to see the whole in its perfection. 

Sleuth said nothing ; but still led her on till 
she saw a door open, and then she understood 
that this corridor led exclusively to the room 
which they now entered, and which, she could 
hardly help feeling, was worthy of such an ap- 
proach. 

Sleuth watched her while she took one rapid 
and admiring glance, then he said, with a tone of 
the deepest humility : 

* Your better taste will, I fear, find little here 
to admire. However, I did the best I could; I 
got the best advice, and best help I could.” 

This was said with atone of melancholy that 
strengely puzzled Clarissa. He added: 

“JT will leavé you, then, if you will permit me, 
just for a few minutes. I am sure Mr. Macguire 
won't be long ; I know what business he has come 
on.” 

So saying, he went out, and closed the door 
after him. Very well might Mr. Sleuth know Mr. 
Macguire’s business, for the instant he had re- 
ceived Clarissa’s note, he had determined she 
should now come to this room, and this room 
only ; and his suggestive mind had reminded him 
of some matters in which Mr. Macguire took great 
personal interest, which he saw he could promote, 
so he had dispatched a note, showing that he, 
Sleuth, could only have that exact time tp spare 
for some days. Well, he was here; he would 
know of Miss Pompeass’s visit to him—a fact that 
could do Sleuth no harm, he fancied. But besides 
that indirect advantage, it had enabied him to 
introduce Clarissa to the room he had so long 


desired her to see, without seeming to have had 
any special desire of the kind. 

Clarissa was alone in the room that Phillis had 
just looked into, when the shutters were closed, 
and the corridor dark, and had vainly desired to 
see. The glimpse she had then caught of it, and 
Sleuth’s obvious unwillingness to let her see fur- 
ther, had never been forgotten. The indistinct 
vision still haunted Phillis’s imagination, now that 
she knew, only too fatally clear, that it was not 
for her. bs 

Clarissa is there, where Phillis might not come, 
She did not sit long on the chair where Sleuth 
had left her, There were two alcoves opening 
out of the room at the further end, one cpposite 
the other. She went to see what they were for. 
One was an aviary, charmingly designed, so as to 
look always picturesque, and she could well under- 
stand how it would be when full of vivid life, 
glancing color, and delicious song, the home of 
the most brilliant or beautiful of tropical birds. 
What was the other? She had only to turn where 
she stood in the aviary, to answer her own ques- 
tion, without waiting to re-enter the boudoir, or 
to cross it to go into the opposite recess. Tt was 
a little conservatory, arranged so as to receive 
only plants in full flower, and these were now 
there in the choicest abundance, mingled with a 
few larger ones that lont not flowers, but graceful 
and picturesque foliage to the scene, to harmonize 
all, and to maintain a kind of fixed continuity of 
effect. 

Clarissa was charmed—she could not but own 
she was, even while she was troubled and discon- 
certed, 

She went to a hanging book-case of novel design 
to look at the books, There were some in green 
morocco, some in white vellum, sqme in crimson 
silk, Every book she looked at she put down again 
instantly, as if it only confirmed some rapidly- 
growing fancy. 

She sat down on a little arm-chair, and smiled 
ironically a moment after, as she looked curiously 
at the piece of furniture she had accidently chosen 
—it was of ebony. 

“Oh, yes!” she said to herself; “it is most 
unpleasantly clear. It is me and my tastes he 
has been studying here.” 

The blood mounted to Clarissa’s face as she 
asked herself if her own folly, or worse, had led 
to this. She remembered, on looking back to 
sundry interviews of the last three or four years, 
accidental opinions she had happened to express, 
and others that she had fancied at the time he 
had drawn out of her, and now this was the con- 
clusion. It was a fact, and a startling one—it 
was worse to Clarissa, she felt it was also a hu- 
miliating fact—that this place had essentially 
sprung from her own occasional hap-hazard 
fancies, or her own really matured tastes and 
opinions ; for it seemed to put her and Sleuth to- 
gether as two companions working and scheming, 
as it were, hand-in-hand, heart to heart. 

Then she remembered that this house had been 
bvilt from Anthony’s plgns, and she felt abjured— 
that Sleuth had got his ideas from them. What 
new interest that thought gave to the place! 

And Sleuth had brought her tothisroom! Yes, 
she understood. 

But, after all, was it so great a crime in a man 
like Sleuth to love her—if he really did love her— 
and secretly work in this fashion to gratify him- 
self, even though he might have vaguely hoped 
also to gratify her? Clarissa desired to be just, 
and, it must be owned, did not find the task diffi- 
cult—in this direction. 

For a moment only. Her father’s words now 
recurred to her in all their awful significance: if 
she saved Anthony, she would, in all probability, 
hang Sleuth. 

Then she forgot everything once more but the 
dread business she had come to do, and tried 
again to make clear what she should say—how 
guard her words—how borrow from a source ex- 
ternal to herself the strength to enable her to 
conquer her woman’s weakness—how find the 
earnest heart-eloquence that was so much needed; 
while she trembled at every sound she heard in 
the house, every opening or shutting of a door, 
lest it might be Slenth returning to put her to the 
test. 

“If I fail! If I fail!” again she exclaimed, 
almost wringing her hands in anguish, as if she 
saw no other hope. 

The noise of footsteps, echoing through the 
stone-paved corridor, told her Mr. Macguire had 
gone, and Sleuth was about to rejoin her. 

The door was opened. Sleuth entered with a 
smile, and an apology for keeping her so long, and 
was followed by a servant—the discreet butler— 
who brought wine and biscuits on a tray, placed 
them on a little table, the surface of which was 
composed of minute pieces of the very rarest 
woods, inlaid with such admirable skill, as to make 
the whole faintly resemble a glimpse of a tropica| 
forest when the veil of mist, drawn forth by the 
fervent sun, has, in a measure, dimmed the out- 
lines of every tree, and given new depth and 
meaning to the mysteries of that green and luxu- 
riant world. , 

When the servant had gone, Sleuth drew near, 
placed a chair for himself opposite Clarissa, but so 
respectfully that she was glad of the movement, 
and then poured out a glass of wine—plain sherry 
in name, but of a quality that itself told how he 
must have searched London through to obtain it, 
as he had done, in anticipation of this very visit. 

Clarissa was also glad of the wine. She drank 
little other than water at ordinary times, and, 
therefore, like all other temperate livers, found 
immense resources in a single glass, when the 
powers were tasked beyond their proper strength. 
Hope entered her soul-as the wine penetrated her 
frame, her eyes sparkied, and she no longer felt 
afraid for herself, while she also felt less fear of 
him. 





Slent! could not see and appreciate. He was 
about to direct the conversation into channels 
tl suited hie own notion of things, when she 
aid ytly: 


t 
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“You must wonder, Mr, Sleuth, at this sudden 
visit—at my coming so unasked.” 

“If I wonder, it is only at my own good for- 
tune,” he replied, 

** Yesterday, I was at Slatehill Prison.” 

“Indeed !” said Sleuth ; and his hand went to 
his face, his elbow to the edge of the little table, 
and then, half shading his countenance, he looked 
at her for a moment, then let his eyes drop to the 
floor, while he waited to hear further. 

* Yes, 
hope !” 


that. 


“You know what I—I must feel about the | 


charge against Mr? Maude.” 
Sleuth bent his head, and cursed, the while, in 
his heart the ill-luck, as he esteemed it, that had 


given Anthony what be was himself so desirous 


to obtain. The very modesty of the words in 
which she thus told him all she desired to say, 
gave fresh pangs to his envy, by making Clarissa 
seem at once more attractive while .more un- 
attainable. She went on: 

“Tt was thought among Mr. Mande’s friends 
that it was possibie the housekeeper’s niece, 
Phillis Conyngham, might be able to throw some 
light on—” 

“She’s mad! My dear Miss Pompess, she’s 
stark, staring mad!” interrupted Sleuth. 

** Pardon me,” said Clarissa ; “ she was, but is 
not now. And, in proof, she has assured me she 
repents of her violence to you—” 

Again she was interrupted. 

** Did she tell you the cause of her attack upon 
me ?” 

Lid No.” 

**Shall I tell it to you?” asked Sleuth, his 
face and attitude losing much of the placid 
smoothness and good temper they had previously 
exhibited. : 

‘*Tf_ you please,”’ said Clarissa, coldly. 

**Do not blame me, then, if I own at once I did 
do her a wrong, but that I did it in a cause for 
which I would egain repeat the act. I did it 
through you !” 

“Me, sir!” exclaimed Clarissa, starting in- 
dignantly to her feet. 

** You asked me for the truth—I give it to you. 
Oh, Miss Pompess, have you indeed been so blind 


You will pardon my interference, Ij 


Sleuth smiled, as if in irony at her doubting 


There was a little and felt pause, Sleuth then 
said : 


‘Yes, in due course, I will see to it.” 

“Give me that pleasure? Do! It is the first 
— I ever asked of you; if you deny, it is the 

t.”’ 

Sleuth’s face changed color, and his entire de- 
meanor exhibited his mental embarrassment. 

“Tam a magistrate, and must see that things 
are done legally.” 

“You are aman—a humane man—and are bound 
| to spare this poor creature every unnecessary 
hour of pain and disgrace.” 

“True, Go on. If I hesitate, do not be too 
sure that it is not that I may enjoy the exquisite 
gratification of being so pleaded to.” 
| “Ay, but the listening involves the consent,” 
| said Clarissa, throwing herself into his mood. 
“Does it? Then I surrender. To-morrow I 
_ will put things into proper train—I have serious 





becanse, when we 


“ Dean Para—You will know best how to use! not know. But she can ren ’er no importam 


I shall be home within an hour or two. 


Will be so to your ever-troublesome 


da 
possib! the time I return, but at all 
events some i tonight. C. P.” 
| “DP, §.—I have thought it well to stay a little 
| after wri this out of Mr. 
thought it well to send this off to you at once.” 
The doctor’s footman now knocked, and entered 
at her command. 
| Masters,” said Clarissa, in a low voice, coming 
toward him, “this is important—give it only into 
my father’s hands. I trust to you to do that within 
the hour, and then to return to me as quickly as 
youcan. You quite understand?” 
“ Yes, miss.” 
“Quick, then. Stop for no gossip. I shall 
measure every instant till you return here.” | 
The man put the packet into a side-pocket and | 
| withdrew. When Sleuth re-entered the room, he | 





| service—that is quile clear ; 


ter as to have an order for Phillis’s release , 


had-a sort of private examination before Dr. 
Pompess, in the house, the day aficr the—tha 


| murder, she ofiered no evidence whatever; and 


was, indeed, the only person who could throw n) 


S. but I have also light on the event.” 


“T see, sir.” 

“You will understand, then, why I really am 
anxious to avoid the personal annoyance which 
would result if she be worried into the witness- 
box—perhaps, in order to damage me, and so 
create a diversion.” 

“ Exactly, sir.” 

“Could you, now, throw your whole heart into 
a bit of business for me—merely to accomplish 
this—if you understeod that success in it would 
entitle you to my lastidg friendship, shown, for 
instance, in giving you a thou and pounds to join 
your sister in Cornwall, at your own time, and in 


| engagemonts to-day—and tle instant I have | found Clarissa at the window, looking out toward | Your own manner?” 


arranged all, you shall hear from me; at the 

farthest, within three days from this.” 
“Tt is good—it is very kind of you. But it is 
not enough.” 
| Beware, Miss Pompess, lest you teach me in 
‘“f how to play the suppliant.” 
Clarissa rose, went to a side-table, where she 
| saw writing materials, all of which were not 
merely of the same costly character as the general 
contents of the room, but seemed intentionally, in 
the pen, to concentrate and direct the intention 
of the whole. It was of gold, both nib and stem, 
the latter jeweled with rubies and diamonds, in 
some spiral pattern of so quaint a character, that 
even then Clarissa, while snatching at any chance 
| for a moment’s thought, could not help glancing 
at it, and thus read, as she held it aside to the 
light, an inscription, formed b ythe tiny gems : 

‘Beware! It is life and death, joy and despair, you 
make me distribute.” 

‘‘A fancy of my own—absurd enough, I dare 
say,” said Sleuth, almost ostentatiously taking 
note of her sudden enlightenment, 
| lier only answer was to place the materials 

before him, to open the crimson-velveted letter- 
| paper case—people did not then write on note- 
| paper—to dip the virgin pen for the first time into 

tho ink of the gold-mounted inkstand, which a 
beautiful boy held up, while gazing, as if in awe 


to the state of things all these years? Is it | of the uses to which the beautiful owner might 


possible that you did not suspect that the reason 


why I could not marry a woman who was 80 | 


devoted to me—who never did a single thing with 
which I or any one has a right to reproach her— 
is it possible that you do not know that it was you 
who changed me, and made it a crime thence- 
forward to fulfill what otherwise must have been 
asacred duty? But pardon me. Pray be seated. 
A thousand times over I beg you to forgive me. 
I did not mean to say this; but I could not bear 
you to think so meanly of me as to misunderstand 
what happened in the first three months of my 


residence with my uncle,when I needed a kind word | 


to comfort me under—But I neeg not refer to the 
past. It is enough to say I pity Phillis from the 
very bottom of my soul. She is a good and 
virtuous girl, and if it were possible for me to 
marry her, I should have done it. 
not. She is quick-witted, and the very day you 
gave me so much pain by your attitude, when 
I happened to let fall a few words, she came here, 
and before she left, knew I was no longer in heart 
the same. Poor girl! I do not wonder at her 
violence or insanity?” 


** Which is insanity no longer,” said Clarissa, | 


reseating herself. 
“True. Yes; I forgot. 
Sieuth, as if absently. 


You said so,” said 


**And you forgive her? Of course, after what | 
you say, you are bound, at least, to do that,” | 


questioned Clarissa. 

**Oh, certainly. But—and you will pardon the 
remark, I am sure—it is not desirable that either 
she or I should be again subjected to the chances 
of such meetings.” 


‘Will you trust me to prevent any—any such | 


occurrences ?” asked Clarissa. 
**Sooner than I would trust any other living 
person. But I hope I speak at least to a friend in 


speaking to Miss Pompess,” said Sicuth, pausing | 


in the sentence he was about to utter, and looking 
from under the shadow of his hand upon her 
earnest, animated, and now again wondrously 
beautiful face. 

** You do—you do, indeed, Mr. Sleuth! I wish 
I could make you understand, once for all, how I 
respond, with my whole heart, to those words,” 

Sleuth’s eyes expanded in wonder to see the 
kindling light in hers. He could not understand 
her. Again rose vague thoughts of the kind of 


woman-lore he had learned in his early days—a | 


lore that may be said essentially to consist of the 
absence of all profound faith in the foundations 
of female truthfulness and censtancy. Her visit— 
even her very frankness in acknowledging her love 


for Anthony, as though that were a scoming fact | 


that could not be openly denied, and now these 
words, opened to his eyes dim, yet delicious vistas, 
along which he must at least try a few exploring 
steps. 

‘“*T dare not,” he said, and his voice really did 
tremble with emotion of some kind. “I dare not 
dwell on what you have said, dear to me now and 
for ever as ave your words, So let me say instead 
what it was that—that—— Strange, it is all 


forgotten!” F 

Sicuth stopped, end seemed to try to recover 
the lost thread by pntting out of sight the new 
ides which Clarissa had given him. 

* Wiat folly! Oh, now I remember! Phillis! 
Yes; poorthirg! You asked me to forgive her; 
I can’t do that.” 

“Why?” asked Clarissa, impetuously. 

“Pecause,” srid Sieuth, with a melancholy 
sm ic, not altogether devcid of maliciousness, ‘I 
had forgiven hor directly she struck the blow. I 
understood her feelir d me by my own 
toward—— Enough: cn}? 


* And may) be released?” 


But I could | 


put his sable fountain, and then to say: 

“Finish the good work. Write me a full re- 
lease!” 

‘‘ That is beyond my power.” 

“Stop. Pardonmy rudeness. Itno doubt is as 
yousay. Write me, then, a few lines, expressive 
of your determination not to prosecute, and of 
your willingness for her release from prison, if the 
authorities consider her fit to leave, under—well, 
yes—under my charge.” 

“If I paused to think of what is prudent or 
formally right——” : 

“You would still do what you are now going 
do.” 

‘Miss Pompess, I can refuse you nothing ; you, 
who refuse me everything.” 

He tried to meet her eye, but she took up the 
pen, and seemed to busy herself in studying its 
many minor beauties which had escaped her on a 
first rapid glance, 

Sleuth wrote : 

“Satisfied that Phillis Conyngham struek me 


| under circumstances of grief trouble that de- 

prive her act of its more , [hereby 
| declare to the lady who has ki en up her 
| cause that I shall certainly not it right to 


voceed with the matter any further, and that I 
rust she will recover her health of mind. and live 
| to be grateful to the friend who asks this 
me,” 


“Will that do?” said Sleuth, putting the paper 
into her hands, 

Eagerly her eyes ran along the lines, and eagerly 
Sleuth watched them in their brilliant progression 
| across the page from left to right, again, again, 
and again, until she had finished, and then she 
| srailed, and said: 
| “thank you; Ido, indeed. Iwill never forget 
| your kindness.” 

So saying, she rapidly folded up the paper, and 
put it into her pocket. 

Then she rose as if to go; though it was ob- 
vious, even to Sleuth, she did not do so as if really 
desirous to hurry off. Perhaps that was only her 
native sweetness and nobility of disposition, She 
might only be thinking: “How strange it must 
look! get all I want, and then so ostentatiously 
show him I care no longer for his society, even to 
| the extent of good breeding and ordinary friend- 
liness !” 

Still Sleuth wondered over her words, her look, 
and her irresolution, ard he added the incident to 
those previous ones which had been strongly 





pressing upon his thoughts, in spite of what he | 


felt to be their unreasonableness ; nay, their pos- 
sible absurdity. 

*¢ You will not leave me so soon, will not let this, 
your first independent visit to me—as—as a frici.d, 
be henceforward fixed in my mind solely in con- 
nection with this painful incident ?” 
| Jy fear I must return now. My father will 

be anxious if I do not get back just when he ex- 
pects me, and the time is passing that will enable 
me to do it.” 


* Write him a line. One of my servants shall 


go to him faster than you possibly can. I do wish 
this. You do not saynay. No! Thankyou. I 
will send the man.” 

“Stay, Mr. Sleuth. If I must trespass here so 
long, I will, if you please, let one of my own men 
go, if you will lend him a saddle.” 

**Oh, certainly!” Sleuth was gone before she 
had time to say another word. 

The instant the door was closed, Clarissa drew 
the paper from her pocket, folded it up, put it 
into another sheet, on which she vrote hastily a 
few words, then seaicd the whole up into a packet 
addressed to her father, The writin; 


which sh« 
/ van thus; 


the retreating figure of a horseman, who was put- 

ting one of Sleuth’s choicest “bits of blood” to | 
| her full speed, as he swept along with the packet. | 
| Not till that moment did Sleuth—generally so 

wary, 80 difficult to be surprised—even think of 

what it was he had enabled Clarissa to do, or ven- 
| ture to weigh in his thoughts the humiKation of 

his position, if, indecd, it was she who was play- 
| ing with him, and for the most terrible issues, 
| while he had been dreaming of a play that might 
' end in his favor, and for his special benefit. 

She had not heard him enter, but turned as if 
the object that so interested her had passed be- 
yond her gaze, and was, therefore, also beyond 
recall or question. She turned, and met him face 
to face, and as she saw and felt the sudtlen change 
there, so she also became aware that her own 
countenance was becoming more full of revelations 
than she desired ; and thus, each full of secret 
agitating and antagonistic emotions, each con- 
scious of possible issues of the most dreadful kind 
to their secret relations, yet each sincerely de- 
sirous of preserving a peculiar and friendly atti- 
tude for reasons understood on the one side—not 
at all understood on the other—they met, and 
smiled, and walked about, while luncheon was 
getting ready, and gazed down in spirit into the 
awful abyss that everywhere yawned at their feet ; 
gazed, but in silence—gazed in no communion of 
soul, and yet drawn together by an irresistible 
over-mastering fate, which of itself begot a kind 
of sympathy. 

Sleuth saw once Clarissa’s lips moving, as if she 
were saying something to herself. What if he 
-had heard the words that thus alone were ex- 
pressed? Would he have understood or guessed 
their meaning ? 

What was it she was saying? Only this: 

“Tf I should fail! If I should fail!” 

What would she have thought if she had known 
why Sleuth had given her, apparently so confid- 
ingly, the opportunity to send off at once the 
paper concerning Phillis? The real explanation 
of this oversight was that Sleuth himself had, at 
the same moment, a matter, in his thoughts, which 
shut out all others. Let us here narrate a con- 
versation that took place during his absence from 
the room, 

It is Sleuth and the discreet butler who are 
talking in the study, whither the master has drawn 
the servant by a gesture of his hand, just as the 
latter had been passing the door. 

“ Put to the door.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

**T once overheard you, I think, saying you had 
a sister in Wisconsin, in Cornwall, and that you 
wished you were there, too?” 

** No offense, sir, I hope?” 

“None at all. Was that your real feeling? Don’t 
be afraid to speak frankly. I have been much 
pleased with you, and should be glad to promote 
your interests, even if at some inconvenience to 
myself.” 

“Much obliged, sir, I’m sure—and very grate- 

»” 


** Well, answer me.” 

*T should, and I should not, like to go to Corn- 
wall,” 

** How is that?” 

** When my sister and 1 parted, nirv years ago, 
it was I who was going to be rich, aud she whom 
I threatened with poverty. She is rich, and I am 
—aservant. That’s all, sir.” 

“I see. No, it would not be pleasant to go to 
her under your present conditions.” 

Then Sleuth walked a little away, musing, and 
the butler wondered what was coming next. 

‘Would you mind hurrying off to do a some- 
what delicate job for me, just now, and without 
any kind of delay ?” 

* Should be glad to do it, if you say you wish it 
done.” 

“Thank you. Ido. I mustexplain. You were 
no doubt, surprised at that attack on me, and I 
; am quite sure, must have had your own thoughts 
| as to the lady’s motives.” 

The butler coughed, and looked down, then 
mildly raised his inquiring eyes to his mastcr’s 
face in silence; coughing again, but more dis- 
| creetly than before, 

“There was a time when that—that lady had 
somé reason to expect to be the mistress of this 
house.” 

‘Very nice lady, too, I dare say, sir?” 

“ But circumstances altered——” 

*« Of course, sir, of course.” 

“J wish to have her set free—and, indeed, I 
have just given Miss Pompess written authority 
for insuring her release, But I foresec that this | 
painful trial of my cousin will cause every person 
who was about my uncle at the time of his death, 
to be hunted up. It would be very painful to me 
to see my private affairs then exposed to public 
comment. It would be also injurious to my posi- 








tion as a magistrate. Do you comprehend ?” 
** Most perfectly, sir.” 
** As far as the trial is concerned, I wish most 
rtily this lady conld be examined ; for fT want 
tw kuuw much about my uncle's deatu that 1 do 


The discreet butler’s eyes and mouth seemed 
literally to water with a foretaste of the good 
things suggested, and he said, with some dis- 
turbance of his usual equanimity and clear-toned 

ech : 

**T think I would do more than you ask me, sir, 
for so munificent a reward |” 

** Then off at once. Can you ride?” 

iti No, sir.” 

“Take the gig, then. That will be better. Yes. 
Go to the neighborhood of Slatehill Prison, but 
don’t let your fellow-servant—” 

Sleuth stopped, seeing a faint smile on the 
man’s face. ‘ 

“You are right. It is unnecessary for me to 
give you minute directions. So now for the 
upshot. The lady in question will be, no doubt, 
promptly released. Ican’t say how soon. Be on 
the spot. Learn, at any cost, whither she goes. 
Keep yourself unsuspected even by the acutest 
eyes. When so much is accomplished, let me 
know. That is the first step. Beyond that you, 
of course, can foresee all, You must bring me ta 
the lady, early or late. You must do it, at any 
conceivable cost. If you insure me—even at the 
last moment, should it prove impracticable before 
—an interview with her, I will relieve you of all 
further responsibility. I may need your aid, but 
your reward will have been earned. Are you 
satisfied ?” 

**I shall ask you, sir, that question, I hope, 
very soon.” 








A RICH LADY. 


One of the richest ladies in the world, per- 
haps, is Miss Burdett Coutts, of Londen, England, who 
became the heiress of Miss Coutts, who had been Miss 
Mellon, the actress. Her fortune has been computed 
at 13 tons of gold. This money has been handed down 
froma heir to heir many times, and is constantly 
increasing in amount. The lady who iuherited this 
vast amount previous to Miss Mellon, the actress, 
became no less a personage than the Duchess of St. 
Albans. The Duke of St. Albans being “ a poor Duke,” 
made an offer for the hand of the wealthy but titleless 
heiress, and was accepted. The luke imagined he 
would become possessed of the immense wealth, 
instead of which, at the death of tie “ Duch-ss” he 
found she had left him a few thousand pounis, and that 
the vast amount, which she held in ber own right, was 


| destined to return to her family again. The Duch:as of 


St. Albans was spoke of as the “rival of the Queen,” 
and her appearance at Court was a source of great 
annoyance to the latter—the “Duchess” being con. 
sidered a “‘commoner.” Miss Burdett Coutts, the 
sent possessor of the immense fortune, iz a lady 
well-known for her acts of generosity. It employs 
several active secretaries to read her begging letters, 
and the labor of properly attending to their requests is 
enough to overtask the strongest constitution. She 
Gres all the money she has time to give, money for 
fountains, churches at Nootka Sound, to 
found bishoprics at Van Dieman’s Land and Jerusalem, 
and for a th i b t purposes, By way of 
comparison, it may be mentioned that the benetactions 
of the Queen, most frequently recorded, are those of 
three guineas to the iortunate mothers of as many 
babies at a birth. 











How truer Serve “ Wirenes” m New Zra- 
LAND.—The following from the New Zealand Hera’d, 
describes a summary mode of dealing with “ witches” 
in that country: “‘ From Kawhia we hear of wars and 
rumors of wars, instigated probably by the desire of the 
seyni-friendly natives there to be put on rations and re- 
ceive pay. Hone Westere (John Wesley), late native 
magistrate there, who was deposed from his office four 
years ago, for the abduction of « native woman, the wife 
of a sawyer named Wright, has been adding to the in- 
terest of native proceedings at the present time, by the 
commission of a most brutal murder. It seems that 
this late learned intrepreter of the law had, with a zeal 
worthy of Matthew Hopkins, condemned an old Maori 
woman for ‘makutu,’ or witchcraft, and punished her 
by his own hands, cutting off her head on the spot, 
This may eppear to Auc d philo-Maories as some- 
thing startling, and perhaps out of the way, but to us 
here, it is no extraordinary event. It is only a few years 
since two natives in our own district murdered a man 
and woman for the same reason, and cooked a copper 
Maori over their grave. Much about the same time, at 
Kawhia, a native and his wife pulled the heart out of 
their living child, under the impression that the poor 
in‘ant was bewitched. 


INEXHAUSTIBLE Ivony.—New Siberia and the 
Isle of Lakon are, for the most part, only an agglomera 
tion of sand, ice, and elephants’ teeth. At every 
tempest the sea casts ashore fresh heaps of mammotha’ 
tusks, and the inhabitants are able to drive a prolitable 
trade in the fossil ivory thrown up by the waves, 
Dur ug summer innumerable fishermen’s barks direct 
their course to this isle of bones; and in winter immense 
caravans take the same route, all the convoys drawn by 
dogs, returning cha-ged with the tusks of the mar- 


moth, weighing each from 150 to 200 pounds. ‘Lhe 
fossil ivory thus obtained from the frozen north is 
imported into China and Europe, where it is employed 


for the same purposes as ordinary ivory~ which is 
furnished, as we know, by the elephant and hippopo- 
tamus of Africa and Asia. The isle of bones has served 
as @ quarry of this va'uable material for export 1 

China for 500 years; and it has been expoited t 

Europe for upward of 100. But the supply fom thes 

strange mines remain undiminished. What a nunlb« 

of accumulated generations does not this profus.cnu o 
boves and tusks imply. 


An ebony-colored female of the African pe1 





snasion entered a store, not a hundred miles from her 
and asked the clerk to show her “some flesh-colored 
hose.” Taking a second gi: t the shade, the young 
man went in search of the ariicle, returning with a lot 
| of black stockings, whevcat t ble customer frowned 
indignantly, turned suddeu), n te “middle of her 
foot,” and “jerked” heree!l it of the store, renia k 


ing, a8 she went, that “ he coul:!n’t foo" her wid dem o} 
black stockings; she wanted jles.-culor, or none at ali,”’ 
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SCENES AND WONDERS IN CALIFORNIA. 


SCENES AND WONDERS IN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Wauertuer it is a special provision of the Al- 
mighty that new countries should have attractions 
not found in older lands—attractions that certainly 
fade away as they become populated—is more than 
we can say ; but the fact is wonderfully before us 
in the case of California and Australia, those lands 
newly snatched from savage grasp. 

California has its hundreds of natural wonders, 
that have in years past struck the traveler with 
awe and astonishment, and each new wanderer 
finds new wonders and new beauties. 1t has the 
largest trees, the highest falls, the deepest valleys, 
and the steepest mountains. It has the grandest 
caves, the grimmest grizzlies, and, in fact, a little 
of almost everything that any other land has, as 
well as many things that none other has. 

San Francisco, the Queen City of the Pacific—a 
great city that has, by American brains, been 
made in a few years—has the finest harbor in the 
world, and the entrance to it, through the Golden 
Gate, is a scene, once viewed, never to be for- 
gotten. 

There are probably but few persons, compara- 
tively, who have ever passed through this entrance 
to the fine bay of San Francisco that are familiar 
with the origin and meaning of the name, the 
popular idea being that its name was suggested 
by the staple mineral of the country—gold. This 
is incorrect, as it was called ‘‘ The Golden Gate” 
before the precious metal was discovered; and 
the first time that it was use, most probably, was 
in a work entitled, ‘‘A Geographical Review of 
California,” with a relative map, published in New 
York, in the month of February, 1848, by Colonel 
J. C. Fremont ; and as gold was discovered on the 
19th of January preceding, in those days it would 
have been next to impossible for the news to have 
reached the oflice of publication of that work, in 
time for the name to be given from such a cause. 

The real origin of the name was from the exces- 
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| sively fertile lands of the interior, especially those 
adjacent to the bay of San Francisco. There 
| may have been some “ spiritual telegrams” sent 
from California (!) to the parent of the name, 
telling him of the glorious dawn of a golden day 
that had broke dhe the world at Sutter’s Mill, 
Coloma, and that such a name would be the magic 
charm to millions of men and women in every 
quarter of the world, in the golden age about to 
be inaugurated. We do not say that it was so. 

That it is the gateway or entrance to the mag- ‘ 
nificent harbor of San Francisco every one is well 
aware. The centre of this entrance is longi- 
tude 122 degrees 30 minutes west from Green- 
wich. On the south of the entrante is Point Lobos 
(Wolves’ Point), on the top of which is a telegraph 
station, from whence the tidings of the arrival of 
steamers and sailing vessels are sent to the city. 
On the north side is Point Bonita (Beautiful Point), 
readily recognized by a strip of land running out 
toward the bar, on the top of which is a light- 
house, that is seen far out to sea, on a clear day, 
| but seldom before that on the Farallone Islands, 
| some 27 miles west of Point Bonita. 

In front of the entrance is a low, circular sand- 
bar, almost seven miles in length, but on which is 
| sufficient water, even at low tide, to admit of the 
largest class of ships crossing it in safety—except, 
possibly, when the wind is blowing from the north- 
west, west, or south-east; at such a time it is 
scarcely safe for a large vessel to cross at low tide. 

From Point Bonita to Point Lobos, the distance 
is about three and a half miles ; and between Fort 
Point and Lime Point (just opposite to each 
other), the narrowest part of the channel, and 
“The Golden Gate” proper, it is 1,777 yards, 
Here the tide ebbs and flows at the rate of about 
six knots an hour. 

One of the most fashionable drives for San 
Franciscansisfrom the city, by the Mission Dolores 
| to the Ocean House, returning by Fort Point and 
the Presidio. 

When Fort Point was first occupied by American 
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CALIFORNIA SALMON FISHING—PAYING OUT THE SEINE, CALIFORNIA SALMON FISHING—BAULING IN THE SEINE. 
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lw GOWA, @AUGHTER OF THE KING OF THE SACRED 
ISLES, WEST AFRICA. 


troops, belonging to Colonel Stephenson’s bat | 
talion, under Major Hardie, in March, 1847, they 
found a circular battery of 10 iron guns, 16- 
pounders, mounted upon the hill, just above the | 
present works, and which was allowed to remain 
until a better one was ready to occupy its place. 
The present beautiful and substantial structure 
was commenced in 1854, and is now nearly com- 





AGUILLE, WOMAN OF THE KING OF THE SACRED 
ISLES, WEST AFRICA. 


pleted. It is four tiers in height, the topmost of 
which is 64 feet above low tide, and is capable of 
mounting 150 guns, including the battery at the 
back, of 42, 64, and 128-pounders, and, during an 
engagement, can accommodate 2,400 men. There 
have been appropriations made, including the 
last, of $1,800,000. The greatest number of men | 








employed at any one time was 200; now there 
are about 80. 

The lighthouse, adjoining the Fort, can be seen 
for from 10 to 12 miles, and is an important 
addition to the mercantile interests of California, 
although we regret to say the lantern, known as 
the “Freznel Light,” is only of the fifth order, 
and is the smallest on the coast; it is 52 feet 
above level. Two men are employed to attend it. 
Connected with this is a fog-bell, weighing 1,100 
pounds, and worked by machinery, that strikes 
every 10 seconds for five taps, then has inter- 
mission of 34 seconds, and recommences the 
10 second strike. This is kept constantly run- 
ning during foggy weather. 








WONMIEN OF THE SACRED ISLES. 


Ir will be remembered that the French have 
for many years had a colony at Gabon, on the 
west coast of Africa, about the equator, planted 
there, we think, in 1845. 

This colony is pretty much the same as the 
elephant the man drew in a raffle, France not 
knowing exactly what to do with it, or how to get 
rid of it. From the journals of recent travelers 
from there, it would seem as if the best use that 
ean be made of Gabon and the Sacred Isles—for 
so they are called—would be for the belles of 
Paris to make a summer trip there for the pur- 
pose of studying up new modes of hair-dressing. 
Zondogowira is King of the Sacred Isles, but not 
grand chief of religion. He is connected by mar- 
riage with the supreme. chief by the fact of the 
said chief marrying his, Zondogowira’s daughter, 
N’Gowa, a belle of the first water. 

Agueille, one of the wives of the king, is also a 
beauty and a belle, and as types of the fashions 
of women in the Sacred Isles, we will undertake 
some description of them. 

The hair, which is the point of costume, is 
thoroughly saturated with a pomade, composed 
of beef suet and palm oil, Having been brought 
to a proper state of ductility by this, it is trussed 
out in the same manner that our own belles do it 
by rats, waterfalls, etc., until it assumes the ap- 
pearance in the engraving, a most singular com- 
plication of artistic talent and ornament. There 
are bands of ribbon, black, and somewhat like 
silk, bits of ivory mounted like brooches, copper 
spangles of all sizes, and pins gilded and mounted 
with beads to represent jewels, but all of native 
workmanship. 

This hair ornamenting is the especial point of 
the women of the Sacred Isles. Anything they 
may possess of value or interest goes into the 
hair. Sometimes jewels and pearls of value form 
part of the stock, but oftener leaves or ornaments 
stamped from sheets of copper, and sometimes 
gilded. Gold beads, sometimes heavy and finely 
wrought, form part of the parure, or are worn 
upon the neck, arms and legs. The beauty who 
has not a square yard of cotton on her whole per- 
son, may have 10 pounds of gold in the shape of 
beads and bangles. In short, the women of Gabon 
are simply types of the sex all over the world, and 
our belles cannot tell, while they are giving way 
to extravagancies in dress, but what they may be 
copying to a hair the styles of the court ladies of 
Zondogowira, King of the Sacred Isles. 








THE EACLE AND THE CHAMOIS. 


Iz is a favorite theory with many that the 
animal world possesses only instinct, not reason. 
We call it a theory, because all observers tell us 
different, and cite so many instances of the 
reasoning faculty, so many wonderful cases where 
almost human intellect is brought to bear, that it 
is impossible to believe that the animal creation 
does not follow out a line of action suited to its 
necessities, involving memory, invention, and 
long looking into the future. 

Our illustration gives an instance of this, as 
shown by the eagle of Switzerland, and its mode 





THE CEMETERY OF AHRENSBURG, IN THE ISLAND OF OESEL, BALTIC SEA. 
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care not to come too nigh, until by great exertion 
it drives the chamois to the edge of the precipice, 
and then with one great effort the animal is, 
perhaps, with a blow of its powerful wing, forced 


feet down to the pointed rocks below, followed by 
its hunter with the rapidity of lightning as it 
dashes from crag to crag until it finds a final 
lodgment, or is torn into pieces easily carried 
away. The rocks serve as a carving-knife to the 
voracious bird, as well as save it the trouble of 
the killing. 








THE CEMETERY OF AHRENSBURG. 
In the vicinity of Ahrensburg, in the island of 
Oesel, is the public cemetery. Tastefully laid ovt 
and carefully kept, planted with 
trees and partly surrounded by 
& grove dotted with evergreens, 
it is a favorite promenade of 
the inhabitants. It contains 
several private chapels, each the 
burying-place of some family of 
distinction. Underneath each 
of these is a vault, paved with 
wood, to which the descent is 
by a stairway from inside the 
chapel and closed by a door. 
The heavy oak coffins usually 
remain for a time in the chapel, 
and are afterward transferred 
to the vaults, and there placed 
| side by side, on iron bars. 
| Conspicuous, and to be seen 
| by the traveler as he rides by, 
are three chapels, facing the 
highway. Of these the most 
spacious, adorned with pillars 
in front, is that belonging to the 
noble family of Buxhoewden, 
and their place of interment 
for several generations, 

It was the habit of the coun- 
| try-people, coming in on horse- 
back or with carts on a visit to the 
cemetery, to fasten their horses, 








of securing the chamois. The animal is too bulky 
to be easily handled, and, like the goat, somewhat 
belligerent in resisting attacks. To get over 
these two difficulties the bird makes a series of 
sudden dashes at him, each time taking good 





over the edge, falling, it may be, a thousand 











THE EAGLE AND CHAMOIS. 


usually with stout halters, immediately in front 
of this chapel, and close to the pillars. 

The chief season of resort to the cemetery was 
on Pentecost Sunday and the succeeding days— 
these being there observed much in the same 
manner as in Catholic countries All-Souls’ Day 
usually is. 

On the 22d of June, 1844, the wife of a tailor 
named Dajmann, living in Ahrensburg, had come 
with a horse and smail cart to visit, with her chil- 





FIOATING MENAGERIE ON THE UCAYALI, ONE OF THE HEAD WATERS OF THE AMAZON. 


dren, the tomb of her mother, situated behind the 
Buxhoewden family chapel, and fastened her 
horse, as usual, without unharnessing him, pro- 
posing, as soon as she had completed her devo- 
tions, to visit a friend in the country. 


While kneeling in silent prayer by the grave, 
she heard some noises in the direction of the 
chapel, but paid at the time.no attention to it; 
but on returning to prosecute her journey, she 
found her horse—usually a quiet animal—in an 
inexplicable state of excitement. Covered with 





AN OLD MANGANJA WOMAN, AFRICA, SHOWING THE LIP-RING 
AND TATTOOING, 
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sweat and foam, its limbs trembling, it appeared 
to be in mortal terror. When she led it off, it 
seemed scarcely able to walk ; and, instead of pro- 
ceeding on her intended excursion, she found her- 
self obliged to return to. town and to call a veteri- 
nary surgeon. He declared that the horse must 
have been excessively terrified from some cause 
or other, bled it, administered a remedy, and the 
animal recovered. 

The circumstance would have been soon for- 
gotten had it not been followed by others of a 
similar character. The following Sunday several 
persons, who had attached their horses in front 
of the same’ chapel, reported that they found them 
covered with sweat, trembling, and in the utmost 
terror; and some among them added that they 
had themselves heard rumbling sounds, which 
assumed the character of groans. 

One day in the course of the next month eleven 
horses were fastened close to the chapel. Some 
persons hearing loud.noiscs, as if issuing from 
beneath the building, raised the alarm ; and when 
the owners reached the spot, they found the poor 
animals in a pitiable condition. Several of them, 
in their frantic efforts io escape, had thrown 
themselves on the ground, and lay struggling 
there ; others were scarcely able to walk or stand; 
and all were violently affected, so that it became 
necessary immediately to resort to bleeding and 
other means of relief. In the case of three or four 
of them, these means proved unavailing. They 
died within a day or two. 

About the same time, a member of the Bux- 
hoewden family died. At his funeral, during the 
reading in the chapel of the service for the dead, 
groans and other strange noises were heard from 
beneath, to the great terror of some of the assist- 
ants, the servants especially. The horses at- 
tached to the hearse and to the mourning-coaches 
were sensibly affected, but not so violently as some 
of the others had been, 

After the interment, three or four of those who 
had been present, bolder than their neighbors, 
descended to the vault. 
nothing ; but they found that, of the numerous 
coffins which had been deposited there in due 
order side by side, almost all had been displaced 
and lay in a confused pile. 
for any cause that might account for this. The 
doors were always kept carefully fastened, and 
the locks showed no signs of having been tam- 


pered with. The coffins were replaced in due | No woman ever appears in public without the 


order, 

The excitement increasing, an inquiry into the 
matter was proposed. The owners of the chapel 
at first objected. But though they carefully ex- 
amined the floor of the vault, to make sure that 


no one had entered from beneath, they could find | and lip outside it are dragged back and thrown 
nothing to confirm their suspicions. And, the | above the eyebrows. The nose is seen through 
Baron de Guldenstubbé, who was president of the | the middle of the ring, and the ex 

Consistory, having visited the vaults privately in | show how carefully they have been ch 


company with two members of the family, and 
having found the coffins again in the same dis- 


coffins. This they did, covering them up, to & 
considerable with earth. The expedient 
succeeded. From that time forth no noises were 
heard to d from the chapel ; horses could 
be fastened with impunity before it; and the in- 
habitants, recovering from their alarm, frequented 
with their children, as usual, thcir favorite resort. 
Nothing remained but the memory of the past 
occurrences—to fade away as the present genera- 
tion dies out, and perhaps to be regarded by the 
next as an idle legend of the incredible, 
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THE MANCANJA WOMEN, AFRICA. 


LivinastonE, in his late travels in the Zambesi 
country, came across a people called the Man- 
ganjas, of whom he thus speaks : 

The Manganja are an industrious race; and in 
addition to working in iron, cotton, and basket-_ 
making, they cultivate the soil extensively. All 
the people of a village turn out to labor in the | 
fields. It is no uncommon to see men, | 
women and children, hard at work, with the baby | 
lying close by, beneath a shady bush. When 4 
new piece of woodland is to be cleared, they pro- | 
ceed exactly as farmers do in America. The 
trees are cut down with their little axes of soft 
native iron; trunks and branches are piled up| 
and burnt, and the ashes spread on the soil. | 

Many of the men are intelligent-looking, with | 
well-shaped heads, faces, and high 
foreheads. We soon learned to forget color, and 
we frequently saw countenances resembling those 
of white people we had known in England, which 
brought back the looks of forgotten ones vividly 
before the mind. 

The middle of the upper lip of the girls is 
pierced close to the septum of the nose, and a 
small pin inserted to prevent the puncture closing 
up. After it has healed, the pin is taken out and 
a larger one is pressed into its place, and so on 
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While there they heard | 


They sought in vain | 


The poorer classes make them of hollow, or of 
| solid bamboo, but the wealthier, jvory or tin. 
The tin pelele is often made in the of a small 


| 


order, they finally, after restoring the coffins to | 


their places, assented to an official investigation 
of the affair. ; 

The persons charged with this investigation 

were the Baron de Guldenstubbé, as president, 
and the bishop of the province, as vice-president, 
of the Consistory ; two other members of the same 
body ; a physician, named Luce ; and, on the part 
of the magistracy of the town, the burgomeister, 
named Schmidt, one of the syndics, and a secre- 
tary. 
They proceeded, in a body, to institute a carcful 
examination of the vault, All the coffins there de- 
_ posited, with the exception of three, were found 
this time, as before, displaced. Of the three 
coffins forming the exception, one contained the 
remains of a grandmother of the then representa- 
tive of the family, who had died about five years 
previous; and the two others were of young chil- 
dren. The grandmother had been, in life, revered 
almost as a saint. 

No robbery had been committed, nor was any 
excavation found near where the noise could have 
been made, 

Nothing remained but to replace every thing in 
due order, taking exact note of the position of the 
coffins, and to adopt especial precautions for the 
detection of any future intrusion. This, accord- 
ingly, was done. Both doors, the inner and the 
outer, after being carefully locked, were doubly 
sealed ; first with the official seal of the Consistory, 
then with that bearing the arms of the city. Fine 
wood-ashes were strewed all over the wooden 
pavement of the-vault, the stairs leading down to 
it from the chapel, and the floor of the chapel- 
itself. Finally, guards, from the garrison of the 
town and relieved at short intervals, were set for 
three days and nights to watch: the building and 
prevent any one from approaching. 

At the end of that time the commission of in- 
quiry returned. Both doors were found securely 
locked and the seals inviolate. The coating of 
ashes still presented a smooth, unbroken surface. 
Neither in the chapel nor on the stairway was 
there the trace of a foutstep, of man or animal. 
The vault was sufficiently lighted from the chapel 
to make every object distinctly visible. Not only 
was every coflin, with the same three exceptions 
as before, displaced, and the whole scattered in 
confusion over the place, but many of them, 
weighty ae they were, had been set on end, so that 
the head of the corpse was downward. Nor was 
even this all. The lid of one coffin had been par- 
tially forced open, and there projected the shriv- 
eled right arm of the corpse it contained, showing 
beyond the elbow; the lower arm being turned up 
toward the ceiling of the vault! 

The first shock over which this astounding sight 
produced, the commission proceeded carefully to 
take note, in detail, of the condition of things as 
they found them. 

An authentic account was drawn up and still 
exists among the archives of the Consietory. 

It remains to be stated that, as the disturbances 
continued for several months after this investiga- 
tion, the family, in order to get rid of the annoy- 


ence, resolyed to try the effect of burying the | 


| The process of increasing the size of the lip goes 


successively for weeks, and months, and years. 


on till its capacity becomes so great that a ring of 
two inches diameter can be introduced with ease. 
All the highland women wear the pelele, and it is 
common on the Upper and Lower Shire. 


dish. The ivory one is not unlike a napkin-ring. 


pelele, except in times of mourning for the dead. 
It is frightfully ugly to see the upper lip project- 
ing two inches beyond the tip of the nose. When 
an old wearer of a hollow bamboo-ring smiles, by 
the action of the muscles of the cheeks the ring 


teeth 

d to 
look like those of a cat or crocodile. The pelele 
of an old lady, Chikanda Kadze, a.Chieftainess, 
about twenty miles north of Morambala, hung 
down below her chin, with, of course, a piece of 
the upper lip around its border. 

In many cases the upper fron! teeth, instead of 
the natural curve outward, which the row pre- 
sents, had been so as to appear as if the 
line of alveoli in which they were planted had an 
inward curve. As this was produced by the slight 
pressure of the pelele backward, persons with 
two prominent teeth might by slight, but long- 
continued pressure, by some appliance only as 
elastic as the lip, have the upper gum and teeth 
depressed, especially in youth, more easily than 
is usually imagined. Coupled with this interest- 
ing ornament is the tattooing, which is as much 
part of the aristocracy of the Manganja woman 
as the white and delicate hand is with us. This 
tattoo is not only upon the face, but upon the 
back, arms, breast, and hands, as represented in 
the engraving. 

Sao cf cea: Wlilibiae of the fate sex will bo 
the first to emigrate to the Manganja country ? 








THE FLOATING MENACERIE. 


Our sketch is taken from the book of a traveler 
on the Ucayali, one of the head. waters of the 
Amazon. On these estuaries hundreds of these 
rafts can be seen floating leisurely down, bearing 
to some place of sale the produce of the country, 
and guided, if there is any guidance of the craft, 
a Indian. 

On the raft will be piled a few bags or boxes of 
coffee, some corn, & little pottery, and various 
knick-knacks, or what with us would be termed 
Yankee notions; while, snugly ensconced among 
them, the Indian mariner will be seated, utterly 
careless as to all the world, save the company and 
comfort of his monkeys and of the few birds who 
perch about his venture. 

His place of sale reached, the cargo is quickly | 
disposed off, and, with the few silver pieces it 
brings, and, perhaps, a pack of tobacco, or some 
like article of necessity on his back, away he starts 
for the upper country once more, to renew his 
trip. 
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Way is aman lifting a side of bacon off a 





hook to be pitied? Because he is a poor creature (pork 
reacher.) 
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FUN FOR THE FAMILY. 
Tux Rev. Dr. B., while introducing to ae 
with 


rose, and bli rendered 


his thanks, amidst the ble mirth of the audi- 
ence. 


> 

A Nice young man, a little worldly-minded, 
walked to church once with a very pious young lady. 
Arrived at the church-door, worldly-minded young man 
declined = ereupon, pious young lady seized 
his hat, and, placing it under her cloak, sailed into 
church, leaving the worldly-minded young man stand- 
“ee the door, minus his hat. The last heard of worldly- 
minded young men he was seen = way down 
the orm le as demurely as if nothing had Lap- 
pen 


An officer in the navy seeing a sailor pray- 
ing before an engagement, reproached him with coward- 
ice in it. Said he: ‘I was only praying that the shots 
might be distributed among the officers in the same 
proportion as prize-money. 

A women being enjoined to try the effect of 
kindness on her husband, and being told that it weuld 
heap coals of fire on his head, replied that she had tried 
“ boiling water, and it didn’t do a bit of good.” 


A DELICATE young lady, whose pa has “struck | 


oil,” has discarded the operatic phrase “putting on 
airs,”” and substituted the refined improvement, “ attix- 
ing your persons in atmospheric apparel.” 


Unctz Jonn Morris was a chronic toper. 
One day while returning from the tavern, he fourd 
locomotion impossible, and he brought up in the cor- 
ner of a worm tence, where he remained standing. He 
had been there u.. afew minutes, when the minister 
came — 

“Uncle John,” said he, “‘ where do you suppose you 
will go wken you come to die?”’ ¢ 

“Tf I can’t go an better than I can go now, I shan’t 
go unywhere,”’ replied Uncle John. 


A cERTAIN minister lately paid a visit to a 
lady of his uaintance, who was newly married, and 
who was a in the modern indecent fashion. After 
the usual compliments, he familiarly said: 

“I hope you none ge a good husband, madam ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied she, “and a good man, too.” 

“I don’t know what to say about his goodness,’’ added 
the minister, rather bluntly, ‘‘ for my Bible teaches me 
that a good man should tlothe his wife, but he lets you 
go half-naked!” 


An Irish dragoon officer on hearing that his 
widowed mother had married since he quitted Ireland, 
exclaimed: ‘‘Murther! I hope she won’t have a son 
older than me; if she does, I shall lose my estates !’’ 


Ir a lover wants to kiss a girl, he would ad- 
vise her never to say anything, but let the thing take 
its own course. 


‘*Mamma,” said Harry, a bright little fellow 
of three, who had bitten into a large cavity in a dough- 
nut, instead of getting a good mouthful as he had 
anticipated, “ please give me another doughnut, this 
ain’t a good one, it’s all weared out.” 


A PERSON was boasting that he was sprung 
from a high family in Ireland. 

“Yes,” said a bystander, ‘‘I have seen some of the 
same family so high that their feet could not touch the 


As two children were playing together, little 
Jane got and pouted. Johnny said to her: 
a Look out, Jane, or I'll take a seat up there on your 


“Then,” lied Jane, quite cured of her pouts, “ I’ll 
laugh and you'll fall off.” - 


A sPENDTHRIFT said, ‘‘ Five years ago I was 
not worth a farthing in the world; now see where I am 
through my own ex a 

“* Well, where are you?” inquired a neighbor. 

“Why, I now owe more than a thousand pounds !”’ 


A PROMINENT merchant informs us that not- 
withstanding he has paid the charges of his plumber 
and gas-fitter in full, he shall be able promptly to 
meet his other “ at ya # =e instances of 

our mi is are gratifyin 
evidences of a concentration ot capital. oy 
29: © 

Two-ruieps of the fun of sliding down the 

hill, is the drawing of the sled back afterward. 


To be an artist, cultivate your hair, and 
criticise severely ted friends’ paintings, else folks will 
not know you are better than they are. 


A jgoxerR says that he would be perfectly 
willing to share the fortunes of war with the noble 
army of contractors. 


Kisstna never goes out of fashion, but still 
it is rather , Semeeeees to kiss one’s neighbor’s wife, 


Tue manner in which our military heroes are 
let down to their origina] level, on their return home, is 
the lookers on than flatter- 

Gen Sam 


rendezvous he was 
colonel; and for it conduct in the field was breveted 
On his retirement to civil life, he 
a friend * let him down easy.” At Washing- 
Madison lonel ; 


H—; at ’ ; 

he organized his com , it 

* How are you, ~~ go + he ‘oo 
resides, e with a nose was 

“ Hallo, Sam!” 

Tue wife of a small farmer in Aberdeenshire. 
having been long confined to bed before the time wheu 
her last Ce pe husband, + A ‘- rf 

very niggar¢ e' 
ber have 80 much as & it by the aiihe off ben bea. One 
n condition, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Oh, isna 


affectionate husband instantly rose 
up, lighted a candle, and, bringing it forward, hastily, 
to the bottom of the bed, said, ‘“‘ There, die now!”’ 


A cHARMING anecdote of the celebrated Mme. 
Ancelot is reproduced in some extracts of her private 
memoirs. married 








Her daughter the eminent barrister, 
M. whose brilliant speeches at the bar almost 
rival, in mence forensic learning, those *of 


Berryer or Chrix a” Madame Ancelot once 
exclaimed to a triend, “‘I am the happiest mother in 
France; I have @ son-in-law of whom every one talks, 
lS, aaa of whom no person has ever made a 
remark.” 








A warren in Once a Week gives a description 
of a Russian ball at Moscow, during which the scene in 
ball-room was enliv: ned by the s phenomenon 
of a snowstorm, )roduced by the sudden of 
the ee the oe writer — descri 
os P enough; but toward 
close Fog om § semeny- pace Frere and although 
the gentlemen did their d well, it is only fair to say, 
in fanning the fair ones and 


F 


the sssembied party in 
form of snow-flakes. bably there never was 
so cur.ous a sight in a ball-room—ladies and gentle- 
m in, ball toilet, dancing; and were it not for the 
incongruity of the attire, move like a skating party. 


| HOW TO AVOID CHOLERA. 


Ar a meeting of the New York Health Com- 
missioners, Dr. Sayres, of Brooklyn, gave the following 
general rules for the treatment of cholera patients: 
| “ Great fear and anxigty had a great deal to do in the 

prostration and spread of dis-ase, and influenced the 
physical condition to such a degree as to make persons 
more subject to it than they would otherwise be. He 
thought if the people understood the single fact that 
the cholera is not necessarily a fatal disease, and that it 
always is preceded by certain promonitory symptoms, 
such as lassitude, great languor, debility, and a diarrhca, 
and that in this stage of the disease it is nearly alwey 
curable, if the proper precautionary measures are 
taken, it would tend to allay the popular terror. Ai 
this stage of the disease, it is of the first importance to 
| pay attention to the first symptom, which is diarrhea, 
At the very first approach, the patient should assume a 
horizontal posture and retain it, with the hips higher 
than the shoulders, and under no circumstances as- 
sume the perpendicular, even for a moment. Absolute, 
positive rest is needed, the body being kept in a 
@ warm condition. Any artificial means can be used 
for that which may be necessary. The main thing is 
the horizontal position, and perfect rest at the very 








commencement of the disease. If the patient is down- 
stairs when taken, let him stay there or be carried up; 
but do not Jet him walk up. If he is out visiting, iet 
him stay at his friend’s house. Keeping this position 
for 48 hours, in the majority of instances, the disease 
will pass over, and the patient, on recovery, need make 
no very great changes in his mode of life. Of 
course, if he has bad habits, he should reform them; 
eat and drink rationally, and attend to business as 
usual, but not overdo himself. In the present state of 
the atmosphere, when pestilence is abroadgthe system 
is rendered more liable to exhaustion,and he should hus- 
band his strength by avoiding violent exercise. With 
these few precautionary measures, and a proper sani- 
tary condition of the city, and a rigid enforcement of 
quarantine, we may hope to escape any pestilential 


, epidemic,” 











A Smart Trick.—The Omnibus, of Naples, 
relates the followiny story of a man who, within the 
last few days, found means to turn to account the 
popular apprehension of poisoners, which has prevailed 
there since the appearance of the cholera. The indi- 
vidual in question, being exceedingly hungry, and 
having only a single coin of the value of a sou, laid it 
out in the purchase of powdered sugar, and, as he passed 
by the stand of one of those open-air cooks, who made 
a kind of pancake called frittate, he dropped, apparently 
by accident, some of the sugar into the frying pan. He 
was instantly seized by the bystanders as a poisoner 
caught in the act. He denied vigorously the truth of 
the allegation ; and, at last, to prove his innocence, 
offered to eat the contents of the pan. This proposition 
was accepted, and he accordingly dispatched the pan- 
cake with great relish, and then walked off, well satisfied 
with the success of his trick. 


No Remedy in the World ever came 
into such universal use, or has so fully won the confi- 
dence of mankind, as AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL 
for the cure of Coughs, Colcs and Consumption. 


Barnum’s New American Museum, 
Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets. This 
establishment does not advertise in the New York 
Heraid. Change of Time. The Afternoon Performance 
-hereafter will invariably Commence at 2 o'clock. Every 
Afternoon at 2; Evening at 74s. The Great Success. 
The Brilliant Triumph. The Sublime Attraction. The 
Biblical Historical Drama of MOSES; orn, ISRAEL IN 
EGYPT. Magnificent Scenery, Costumes and Appoint- 
ments. MOVING PANORAMA OF THE NILE. Scrip- 
tural Tableaux: Crossing the Red Svea, Destruction of 
Pharaoh and his Hosts, Triumph of Israel. W. B. Har- 
rison, Extemporaneous Singer. Great Living Curi- 
osities: Three immense Giants, Three Dwarts, Two 
Circassian Girls, Living Skeletons, Mammoth Fat Wo- 
man, Glass Blowers, Albino Boy, Cosmuramas, Learned 
Seal, Happy Family, Grand Aquaria. 100,000 curiosities. 
Admission, 30 cents; children under ten, 15 cents. 


sent free 
N. H. 


lack Ink. Five centsa gallon. Recipe 
or five cents. Address Box 12, Hinsdale, 


NEW MUSIC. 


Arrah-na-Pogue, Grand March... 
Silver Trumpets “ sane 
I Have Heard Sweet Music Stealing 
The Haunting Thought, by Reichard 
I Can Not Sing the Old Songs, by Claribel 
Wearing of the Green: Violin, lic. Song 







Have You Seen Her Lately? (comic).............. - -35C. 

Matilda Toots, with Colored Lithograph, illustrating 
Catastrophe on Skating Pond 5 

Mailed, post-paid. FREDERICK BLUME, 208 Bowery. 


The Children All Are Singing 
The Charming Songs contained in the Merry Chimes, 
L. O. Emerson’s New and Popular Book of Juvenile 
Music, containing nearly two hundred pieces, every one 
a favorite. Most decidedly the best collection pub- 
lished, and following in the path of its predecesor, The 
Golden Wreath, of which no less than a Quarter of a 
Million Copies have been printed. 


r Price, 50 cents. 
Sent, post- . 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


THOSE CURIOUS FASTENERS 
25 CENTS. 

Good Books 15 cents each. Courtship Made Easy— 
Bridal Etiquette—How to Win and Woo—How to Be- 
have—Mind your Stops—Hard Words Made Easy—liow 
to Write Letters Correctly—How to Become an Actor. 


The ITsibrary of Iowec, 
Three Amusing Volumes for 75 cents. 

Poet’s Companion, 25 cents. Parlor Theatricals, 30 
cents. Fireside Games, 30 cents. Shakspeare’s Pro- 
verbs, 40 cents. Love Oracle, 30 cents, 500 Curious 
Puzzles, 30 cents. Parlor Pantomimes, 25 cents. Comic 
Reciter, 25 cents. How to Converse Correctly, 25 cents. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUES, containing thousands of Books, 
Pictures, Plays, Home Amusements, &c., &c., sent with 
any ofthe above W.C. WEMYSS, 575 Broadway, N. Y. 

544-557 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


American Pocket Timekeeper, 
FIFTY CENTS EACH. 


The most novel and useful invention of the age. Con- 
structed on the most approved scientific principles, 





them ice, it became | 
e. At aA tleman, braver 
ly his arm ochel threw the | 


h | in gold or silver gilt, 50 cents. 


and warranted to denote solar time with greater accu- 
racy than the most o:)»ensive gold or silver repeater, 
while the low price at which it is sold places it with u 
the reach of every one. It is emphatically THE tin »- 
| piece for the million. Neat, cheap and warranted pes 
fectly accurate; can never get out of order. No one 
| should be without it. Price, with white enamaled dial 
Sent, by mail, post-paid, 
to any part of the world. CavutTion.—{his inventicn is 


the sole pro’ y of the American Manufacturing Com- 
pany, and all parties are cautioned against buying or 
offering for sale any Imitation, under no matier what 
ALTERATION OF Name. Address AMERICAN MANU- 





ew York. 


FACTURING COMPANY, Post-Offiee Drawer 32, Albany, 
N 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





J. H. WINSLOW & CO. 


THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITY EVER OFFERED 
TO SECURE GOOD JEWELERY AT LOW PRICES. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, SETS OF JEWELERY, PENS, 


BRACELETS, CASTORS, GOBLETS, SPOONS, 
FORKS, NAPKIN RINGS, ETC., ETC. 


worth S500,000! 


To be sold for ONE DOLLAR each, without regard to 
value, and not to be paid for until you know what you are 
to get. Send 25 cents for a Certificate, which will inform 
you what you can have for $1, and at the same time get 
our Circw containing full list and particulars, 
terms to Agents, which we want in every Regiment and | 


the Country. 
a caeatas J, H. WINSLOW & 00., 
208 Broadway, New York. 


pena | 
AGENTS -WANTED!: 
| 





NOW READY, complete in two volumes, the 


PICTORIAL HISTORY 
OF THE 


WAR FOR THE UNION. 


By MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


To be had only of Authorized Agents, and not in Book 
Stores, being SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. The | 
two volumes contain 1,150 pages, embellished with over 


200 Splendid Engravings; 
By first-class Artists, embracing views of Battle-Scenes 
and Thrilling Incidents, Maps, and Illustrations of No- 
table Events, Portraits of all 


THE PROMINENT UNION GENERALS, | 


And Portraits of all the PROMINENT CONFEDERATE | 
OFFICERS, the whole forming a 
COMPLETE AND RELIABLE HISTORY OF THE 
WAR FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT 
TO ITS CLOSE : 

Giving a graphic picture of the great Drama of War, 
its bloody encounters, trightful scenes, hair-breadth 
escapes, individual daring, desperate charges, personal 
anecdotes, &c., &c., gleaned from eye-witnesses of and 
a in the terrible scenes described—a truthful, 

iving reflex of ajl matters of interest connected with 
this, the most gigantic of human struggles. 


Also a complete CHRONOLOGICAL RECORD, giving 
every event in the order of its occurrence. The im- 
mense success which has already crowned the efforts of 
the Publisher proclaims this work to be 


“‘THE PEOPLE’S HISTORY,”’ 


“THE BOOK FOR THE MILLION,” 
“The Cheapest and Best History Published.” 


Among all the writers of America perhaps no one 
could be found more capable of writing a history for 
the people than Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. No persoh who 
has read the historical romances which first gave this 
lady her reputation will doubt her ability to produce a 
history at once truthful and brilliant. Without deviating 
from facts, she has spread the charm of her great 
descriptive powers over actual events, throwing them 
upon the pages of history with a distinctness and 
fervor that gives them the charm of romance, while 
every battle she describes is as truthfully delineated as 
the dullest writer could give them, and each event can 
be depended upon as authentic in fact and detail. 


REASONS WHY THIS HISTORY EXCELS ALL 
OTHERS. 


1st. It is a well-written and truthful narrative of 
events as they occurred, and not a political text-book, 
nor designed to pander to party feelings or to party 
interests. 

2d. It is not a were expression of private cpinions, or 
laudations or condemnation of individuals, but a clear 
and lucid exposition of the deeds of war, leaving to the 
readers’ judgment the privilege of deciding upon the 
merits or demerits of the actors engaged. 

3d. It is the only history published containing the 

rtraits of the Confederate officers engaged in the 

ar. 

4th. It is the only history containing a complete 
Chronological Record. 

5th. It is the best printed, most handsomely illus- 
trated work, of 1,150 pages, now being published, at the 
exceedingly low prices for which it is sold. 


Cost to Subscribers. 
BOTH VOLUMES, 


Bound in Cloth, Marbled Edges.............86 00 
Bound in Embossed Leather sovees 700 
Bound in Sheep (Library Style)............. 7 00 
Bound either in Embossed Leather or 
Sheep, Gilt Edges........-....css0eees «+» 800 
Specimen Copies mailed on receipt of price. 
2 
Subscriptions 


Received by the Publisher and his authorized Agents, 
by whom the work will be delivered, free of expense, 
on receipt of the price, An agent wanted in every 
town in the United States. Liberal inducements given 
to Canvassers. Address 


BENJAMIN W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
14 Chambers street, New York. 


Photograph Cards for Gentlemen.— 
Sample, 25 cents; French Transparent Cards (52 views), 
$1 25 per pack; $10 per dozen; also Marked Back Play- 
ing Cards, $1 50 per pack. All by mail on receipt of 
Price. Address 
gg wanna AGENCY, 58 Liberty street, N. Y. 
{—MOORE’S RURAL NEW- 


TRY IT e YORKER, the great Agricultu- 


ral, Horticultural, Literary and Family Newspaper. 
Ably conducted, finely printed and illustrated—(over 
Forty Engravings in the four No’s for Jan.) Adapted 
to whole continent—both Town and Country. ‘est 
circulating Journal of its Class in the World, and thou- 
sands added every week—its cash receipts for 12 days 
ending Jan. 6, 1866, being $33,859.51! Send $3 for a 
ear—or, if you wish to know more of it first, the 13 
umbers of this Quarter (Jan. to April) will be sent, On 
Trial, for only 50 cents. Try THE Runaw and see if it 
is not THE BEST. 
Address D. D. T. MOORE, Rochester, N. Y. 


300 Per Cent. Profit for Agents-—Three 
genteel articles, everywhere needed, and sell at sight. 
All sent free, by mail, for 35 cents. Address E. 
MARTIN, Hinsdale, N. H. 





H. 
tf 





Pun! Fun! Fun!—THE MAGIC WEB; a most 
curious Puzzle. No one can guess it. Two kinds—15 
cents each, or both for 26 cents; 12 for $1; 100 for $5. 
Mailed, post-paid. Address HUNTER & CO., Hins- 
dale, N. i 544-7 


COLORED CARTES DE VISITE 
SIXTY CENTS PER DOZEN. 


I will send upon receipt of 60 cents 12 Cartes de 
Visite of French Grisettes in different positions, or the 





wLole set of 50 different pictures, $2. 
54 T. ALLUE, 64 Nassau street, New York, 





Snow-white Steel Shirt Bosoms, Cuffs, Collars, 
$1, $1.25 ; Ladies’ Collars and Cuffs, $1.50 each. 
& size. Bitrom & Fooean, 78 Nassau St, N. ¥- 


Superbly Enamelied 
59, Técts. ; Stitched, 
Mailed. Send price 
° 





Vieve Brower; or, Life in the Concert 
Saloons of New York. A rich book. Just published. 
Handsomely illustrated. Only 25 cents. ailed free. 
Address Post Office Box 78. HOLLAND, N.Y. 542-51 





Kate Vaugh, 4 Racy Novel, 72 pp.; only 15 
cones sent free. Address HUNTER & CO., Hinsdale, 

Senseology, Psychologic Fascination, 
Marriage Happily Attained, How to Become Rich, Win 
the Opposite Sex, Marriage, &c. This queer, useful, 
and spicy book, sent by mail for 25 cents. Address 
EVANS & CO., Box 1,215, Philadelptia, tf 


Employment at your own Homes—either sex— 
suitable for a livelihood, or leisure hours in every city 


| and town. Large profits realized. Address, with red 


stamp, for iculars, DR. WARNER, 54 East 12th 
544-7 


street, New York City. 
ALREADY SOLD. Eighth Edition 
10,6000 now ready. MAGIC MADE EASY: 
A complete expose of legerdemain, sleight-of-hand, &c. 
It tells how to eat fire, to cut off your nose, rope-tying 
feats, and nearly 200 other astounding magical per- 
formances. Price 20 cents. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed, free of postage, by HUNTER & CO., Publishers, 
Hinsdale, N. H. 542-45 
EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 
Contains the Lady’s Guide to Beauty; Useful Recipes 
for the Housekeeper; Horse Taming—complete; Parlor 
Theatricals; the Parlor Magician; How to Make all kinds 
of Liquors without the use of poisonous articles; How 
to Detect Counterfeit Bills and Spurious Coin; the Tricks 
of Gamblers, FPocket-book Droppers and Peter Funks 
seyeeess How to make all kinds of Powders, Rouges, 
ts, Curling Fluids, Hair Dyes, ete; How to make the 
Whiskers and Moustache grow; all kinds of Salutation; 
Fortune Teller; Twelve Golden Maxims; over 400 His- 
torical Facts, Proverbs of all Nations, Poetical Quota- 
tions, Anecdotes, Conundrums, etc., etc. Price 25 cents. 
Send orders to Box 3410, Post Office, N. Y. 533-5 








Over Fifty Secrets, numerous Jokes, Witty 
Sayings, &c., will be found in “‘*THE LOUNGER.” 
Sent free for Five CENTS. 

tf Address, P. O. Box, 5,057, New York. 


JOB MILLER, JR. 

A Book crammed full of Jokes, Comical Stories, 
Witty Sayings, Funny Puns, Laughable Conundrums, 
Humorous Poetry, &c., &c. Price 10cents, Send orders 
to P. O. Box 3,410, New York. tf 





Matrimony: — Why every man should marry 
Why every woman should marry. All may marry to 
know. Read the Illustrated Marriage Guide and Medical 
Adviser, by WM. EARL, M.D., 200 pages. Mailed in 
sealed envelopes on receipt of 25 cts. Address 12 White 
Street, New York. 


Pilekemedy. 


DR. STRICKLAND’S PILE REMEDY has cured 
thousands of the worst cases of Blind and Bleeding 
Piles. It gives immediate relief and effects a 
nentcure. Try it directly. It is warranted to cure. 
For sale by all Druggists. Fifty Cents per Bottle. 


THE BOWEN MICROSCOPE, 


Magnifying 500 trues, mailed to any address for 50 cts. 
Taree of different powers for $1. Address 
0000 F. B. BOWEN, Box 220, Boston, Mass. 














$1,000 $1,000 
REWARD! 


Ke O’DOR! ODOR! 


I warrant my Golden O’Dor to force a beautiful set of 
Whiskers or Mustache to grow on the smoothest. face 
in from five to eight weeks. Also, Hair restored on 
Bald Heads, in eight weeks—proven by the testimonials 
of thousands. Price, $1. Sent, to any address, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. Address DR. C. BRIGGS, 

545-8 P. O. Drawer, 6,308, Chicago, Ill, 





DON’T BE FOOLISH. 
You can make Six Dollars from Fifty Cents. Call and 
examine, an invention urgently needed by everybody. 
Or a sample sent free by mail for 50 cents, that re 
easily for $6, by R. L. WOLCOTT, 170 Chatham  - 
New York. 529ly 


GROVER& BAKERS 


HIGHEST PREMIUM 
Elastic Stitch and Lock Stitch 
SEWING MACHINES, - 


495 BROADWAY, N. Y. otf 











Book of Receipts, 40 pages, with catalogue, 
5c. Addre:s BLackie & Co,, 718 Broadway, N. ¥. tf 

Employment for Both Sexes-—Energetic 
persons of either sex in warit of safe, respectable and 
profitable employment, can procure such by sending 
their address to J. M. D., Box 153, Brooklyn, N. ¥. tf 


A Sure Method of Winning at All the 
various games of Cards, Dice, &c., sent free. Marked 
Cards $1 per pack, or $9 per dozen. Address W. L. 
CRAWFORD, Manufacturer of Playing Cards, Nos. 65 
and 67 Nassau street, New York. tf. 


50 cen 


SAMPLE, sent free, with terms, for 


any one, to clear $254 Ay three 
bours time. Address LA MONTE, RAYMO & CO., 
No. 29 Broadway, New York. 544-7 


“Guide to Beauty. 100 pages. Mailed for 25c. 
Address C. JENNISON, Box 6,374,P. O., New York. tf 






Rae 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 





| 
| 





BETTER TO BE BORN LUCKY, 


THAN RICH: 
Great Premiums to be Given Away. 


To make sale, and introduce our Golden Pens (60,000 
boxes of golden f et style, in beautiful metal 
boxes, to resembte gold, for sale 
box of Golden 


which will entitle a chance to draw 


at $1 per box), we | 
“i Pen 


‘CougiNeMlore 


DR. STRICKLAND’S MELLIFLUOUS COUGH BAL- 
SAM is warranted to cure Coughs, Colds, Hoarseness, 
Asthma, Whooping-Cough, Sore Throat, Consumption, 











&@ premium and all affections of the Throat and Lungs. 
some of the valuable se named below. The For sale by all Druggists. F’fty Cents per Boitle. 
remiums are ted all on se tickets. The 524-575 , 
ets are in te envelopes, and sealed up. | ——_— 
They are then thrown in a wheel and thoroughly mixed. Short-Hand Without a Master. 
The envel will be drawn out, without regard to/ By which the method of taking down Sermons, 
choice, and sent with each box of This will give , Speeches, Trials, etc., may be attained ina 
alla fair chance. All persons sending us orders will be | few hours. Fifty-first edition, wirm SUPPLEMENT. 
dealt with on the square. A bea' list of Premiums | price 25 cents. Send orders to P. 0. Box 3,410, New 
to be given awey: -| York. tf 
1 Premium in Greenbacks.........-+- cocee 1,088 — ———————————————— 
ob . 1.90 Bonds. «-....+.+++++++++ ose E. & H. T. ANTHONY & CO., 
5 “ 5 poak | Pianos, $500 cach... 2,500 501 BROADWAY, ST. NICHOLAS BLOCK. 
50 “ 50 a2 6. Soepesncnines, ses Photographic Materials, 
10 “ 10 American Gold Lever om - STEREOSCOPIC GOODS, 
Watches, $200 each...... - 4, ar Views, Scene Gro etc., etc 
10 « 10 American Silver Lever id TY» > ne eae 
7 Photo Albums, great assortment. Cartes de Visite of 
Watches, $100 each...... - 1,000 “ 
“ noted persons, etc., etc., etc. French, English and Am- 
100 100 Gold Double Clasp Al- 8, 
jan bums, $5 each...........: 500 | erican novelties. ur 
“ 200 Clasp Albums. $2 50 each. 500 | ——~—— oo a oa 
20,000 “ 20,000 Beautiful Albums, full An Album for Thirty Cents! NEW! 
of portraits of Generals, $1 BEAUTIFUL! EXQUISITE! CHEAP! A beautiful 
Cin cnsansemdedececesenese ,000 | Gilt Metallic Album, containing four (4) Photographs in 
20,000 o 20,000 Pocket Picture Gal- metal frames, and HIGHLY PERFUMED, opening with 
leries, 50 cents each........ 10,000 | Spring Clasp, sent, post-paid, for 30 cents. Address 
2,500 o Cash, 25 cents each.........+- 500 | CALVIN, WILLIS & CO., No. 167 Broadway, N. Y. 
‘ = - Game, BE GBR... cccccccccccces 500 ccseneseaeatiibaliiionimdtagan 
8 « 6,873 Boxes of Golden Pens “ ” 
aie... Om FANDASNGLE.” 
10,000 4 Single Gold Pens..........-.. 800 Gentlemen, send for a “ Fandangle,” which will 
In all, 60,000 Premiums. make more fun with your friends than anything you 
These Pens aro warranted not to corode, with proper | STE od ox sitions ee MM SA 
7 e. Tos are yiated with a beautiful golden ~~ a Bron o : pannnaenpealiageanenie 
othiag but the very finest gold pen can compare with “ ” 
them. Our Golden Pen will outwear a dozen common FANDANGLBE. 
steel pens. We will send a sample dozen, by mail,| T[adies, send for a “ Fandangle,” and gratify your 


neatly put up in a beautiful metal box, pocket style, 
with a premium ticket, free, for $1. (Postage, extra 
nine cents); or, 11 bexes, with 11 tickets, free, for $10. 
Postage extra, 25 cents. Send in your ordersearly. All 
orders answered by return of mail. Address 
UNION GOLDEN PEN COMPANY, 
206 State street, Chicago, Il. 
P. \ =e aaa Agents wanted. 
5-8 


FIRST PREMIUM. 


$5 ,SEWING $5 


SEWING 
MACHINE 
THE EMBODIMENT OF 
PRACTICAL UTILITY AND 


EXTREME SIMPLICITY. 


Originally Patented May 13, 1862; improvement patented 
June 9, 1863. The celebrated FAMILY GEM SEWING 
MACHINE, with Crimpine attachment, a most Wonder- 
ful and Elegantly Constructed Novelty; is NoIsELEss in 
operation, uses the STRAIGHT NEEDLE, and works hori- 
zontal, sews with DouBLE oR SINGLE THREAD of ALL 
KINDS. Makes the Running Stitch more perfect and regu- 
lar than by hand, and with e nary rapidity, 
making 16 stitches to each evolution of the wheel. Will 
Gather, Hem, Ruffle, Shirr, Tuck, Run up Breadths, &c. ; 
the strongest machine made. Warranted not to get out 
of order for THREE YEARS. It has taken the Premiums 
at New York and other State Farns, and received the 
Fut APPROVAL of ALL the principal Journals, and of 
those who have usrp tuEem. The onty Low Price 
Machine Patented, and that has received a Premium. 
All others at the same price are INFRINGEMENTS. 


“This beautiful Machine makes the Running Stitch 
at the rate of several yards per minute.’’—F rank Leslie's. 


«It uses a common needle, sews very rapidly, and is 
so easily understood that a child can use it.”—WN. Y. 
Independent, ° 

‘With single or double thread, it silently yet very 
rapidly, with a common needje, makes the running 
stitch exactly like hand sewing.” —N. Y. Tri 

Single Machines, all complete, sent to any part of the 
country per Express, packed in box With printed in- 
structions on receipt of price, $5. Safe delivery guaran- 
teed. Agents wanted everywhere. Circular containing 
Liberal ucements sent free. , 

Address all orders to 
FAMILY GEM SEWING MACHINE CoO., 


tf Office, 102 Nagsau Street, N. Y. 


nate and gain the love, confidence, affection 

will of any person they choose, instantly 

This simple mental acquirement all can possess, 
securing certain success in 'ove, marriage, etc., free by 
mail for 25 cents, together with a guide to the un- 
married of both sexes—an extraor book, of great 


“Psychomancv.”—How either sox 
ma 
ani 


Third edition ; over 100,000 copies already , 


interest. 
sold, Address 
tf T. WILLIAM & Co., Publishers, Philadelphia. 





EVANS’ TOILET GEMS, 
Consisting of Diamond, Emerald, Ruby, Royal Azure, 
Gold and Silver Powders. These gems are sprinkled in 
the hair, and present a glittering and brilliant appear- 
ance. For parties, and socia) gatherings, they 
arejelegant and fashionable. Sold only at HUNT & CO.’s, 
Perfumers, 133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
Sample box of either kind sent by mail for $1 18; 
sufficient to dress the hair twenty times. tt 





100 graphs of Union Generals sent post- 
paid for 25 cents; 50 photogrephs of Rebe! Officers for 
25 cents; 50 hs of Statesmen and Generals for 


25 cents; 1 ho hs of Female Beauties for 25 
cents; 100 photogra s of Actors for 26 cents. Address 
536-45 . OUR, Box 48, Holland, N. ¥. 
Do You Want Luxuriant Whiskers 
or MZoustaches ? 

MY ONGUENT will force them to grow heavily in 
six weeks (upon the smoothest face) without stain or 
injury. to the skin. Price $i—sent by mail, post free, 

to any address on of an order. 
R. G. @ 109 Nassau St., N. Y. 


The Book of 











Wonders tells how to make 
CIDER without or any other fruit. It also con- 
tains the Hunter’s Secret, how to catch Fish and all 
kinds of Game; how to make all kinds of wm my all 
kinds of Onguents and Curl Fluids ; Gambl Ex- 
posed; Ventriloquism Made ; Information of Im- 
—— to Ladies; how to gain the Love of any one, 
c., &c., &c. Sent, securely sealed, for 25 cents. Ad- 
dress Box 5,067 P. O., New York. tf 


The Confessions and Experience of 
an Invalid. J 


Published for the benefit and as a 
men and others who suffer from Nervous De 
supplying at the same time the means of Self-Cure. 
one who cured himself, after put to great ex- 
= through medical imposition quackery. By 

closing a id, addressed env: , single copies 
may be of the author, NATH YFAIR, 
Eeq., Brcoklyn, King’s County, N. ¥. 





propensity for fun. Price 25 cents. 

stamp, ALLEN & CO., Box 501, Boston. 

‘i : o paar a 
MADAME M. H. PERREGAULT, 

Who has astonished the scientific classes of Paris and 
London, has now permanently located herself at Albany, 
N. ¥. Madame Perregault, by the aid of her wonder- 
tul instrument, known as the Horoscope, guarantces toe 
produce a life-like picture of the future husband or 
wife of the patron, together with the date of mar- 
riage, leading traits of cLaracter, occupation, &c. This is 
no humbug, as thousands of testimonials can assert. 
She will send, when desired, a written tee that the 
pic-ure is what it purports to be. By stating age, height, 
complexion, color of eyes and hair, and inclosing 50 
cents, and stamped sane, addressed to yourself, 
you will receive the picture by return mail. Address 

a Madame M. H. PERREGAULT, 

542-51lo 


P. O. Drawer 202, Albany, N. Y. 

Holloway’s Pills and Ointment.—Scrofula 
was considered incurable until *the * discovery ot 
Holloway’s Pills and Ointment flashed upon the world. 
Diseases which baffle the skill of the Medical Schools 
readily yield to these peerless remedies. Scurvy, 
Erysipelas, Salt Rheum, Itch, and all cutaneous erup- 
tions are curable by them. 


A CURIOSITY !! 
Freeto All. A Rare Treat. 


Gentlemen, do not fail to send a two cent stamp, and 
receive a GREAT PAPER, replete with the choicest 
literature and rare Illustrations. Sent Gratis. 
CHARLES E. MACKEY, 

267 Broadway, New York. 


Watches at Wholesale, 
Suitable for speculative purposes. Composition, Gold- 
Plated, Frosted, and Enameled; also Gold Filled 
Watches at prices below anything in the Trade. Our 
Price List is now ready for 1866; will be sent, on appli- 
cation, LIONEL JACOBS, 
407 Broadway (established 1845). 


Royal Havana Lottery. 


Address, with 
545-6 





tf 











Being the six capital prizes. 
Prizes paid in gold. Information furnished. Highest 
rates paid for doubloons and all kinds of gold and 


silver. 
TAYLOR & CO., Bankers, 16 Wall st., N. Y. 


&= Something New. “Gt 
For Agents and Dealers to sell, 20 Novel and Useful 
Articles; profits large. S nd o——? circular. 
8. W. RI & CO., 
if 83 Nassau street, N. Y. 


Beauty-—Hunt’s Bloom of Roses. 
A charming, delicate and perfect natural color for the 
cheeks or lips; does not wash off or injure the skin; 
remains permanent for years and cannot be detected. 
Price $1 18 cents by from ob- 


servation. 7 
133 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 











$1 50 PER YEAR! We went agents every- 
t] where to sell our IMPROVED $20 ss 
Machines. Three new kinds. Under and upper fi 
Warranted five years. Abovesalary, or commissions 
paid. The onty machines sold in United States for less 
than $40, which are fully licensed by Howe, Wheeler & 
Wilson, Grover @ Baker, Singer & Co., and Bachelder, 
Ali other cheap machines are infringements. Circulars 
free. Address, or call upon W & CLARE, Bidde- 
ford, Maine, 
Matrimony Made Zasy; 

Or Mysteries of Making Love fully explained, with 
specimen Love Letters. Price 15 cents. Send orders 
to Box 3,410 P. O., N. ¥. uf 


Gtereoscopic Pictures and Cartes do 
VISITE, latest importations. Also, New “Books and 
Sporting Articles. Send for Circular. 

000 PIERRE BIBON, 27 Ann 8t., N. Y. 











Cartes de Visite for Gentlemen. 

Sample and Catalogue sent for 25 cents. New Doo! 
and Sporting Goods Catalogue free. Address 

tf JAS. F. MANCHES, 658 Broadway, N. Y 

















FOR SALE BY ALL NEWS AGENTS. 
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FRANK LESLIE’S ILLI 





JSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





[Marcu 10, 1866. 








Chickering & Sons, 


[Established 1823. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT 
, PIANOFORTES 


WAREROOMS, 652 BROADWAY. 


Mesars. C. & Sons have been awarded FIFTY-FIVE 
MEDALS for the Superiority of their Instruments over 
all competitors, fourteen of which were awarded in the 
months of September and October, 1865. ° 


FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 


= articles for Soldiers at Baltimore, Washington, 1 


Monroe, Harper’s Ferry, Newberne, Port 
Royal, and all other places, should be sent at half rates, 
by HARNDEN’S EXPRESS, No. 65 Broadway, Sutlers 
charged low rates. 0000 





© CURE 
Diseases of the STOMACH and KIDNEYS, RHEUMA- 
TISM, DROPSY, GOUT, GRAVEL and Disorders aris- 
ing from excessés, use 


SMOLANDER’S 


B=xtract Buck.u. 
Price ONE DOLLAR. Agents for the South and West, 
D. BARNES & CO., New York ; and BARNES, WARD 
& CO., New Orleans. BURLEIGH & ROGERS, Boston, 
Mase., General Agents. 535-470 


C7 HISEERS and 
MUSTACHES 


forced to grow upon the 
smocthest face in from 
three to five weeks by 
using DR. SEVIGNE’S 
RESTAURATEUR' CA- 
PILLAIRE, the most 
wonderful discovery in 
modern science, acting 
»upon the and Hair in an almost miraculous 
manner. It has been used by the élite of Paris and 
London with “the most flattering success. Names 
= all purchasers will be registered, and if en- 
tion is not given in every instance, the 
will be cheerfully refunded. Price by mail, 
money and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars and 
testimonials mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULTZ 
& CO., Chemists, P. O. Drawer 21, Troy, N. Y., sole 
Agents "tor the United States. 542-540 














The Little Joker and A FINELY COLORED 
*PHOTOGRAPH sent in a sealed envelope for 25 cents. 
Address, Box 5,057, P. O., New York. tf 


rrerz’ 2AIsT 
zrTc! WaREEom: 
‘Cured by REIDE’S CRIMEAN OINTMENT. Price 35 


“ents. Send 45 cents to BURLEIGH & ROGERS, 
Boston, Mass., and get a box by mail, 535-470 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL'S 
AGRAFTE PIANOS. 


101 Bleecker Street, Second Block West of a 
‘way. Warranted for Six Years. 





\ 


RS ; 
ys Rackh aS - 


ODON TOL INE, 


FOR THE TEETH 


For Sale by Druggists, Fancy Goods 
Dealers and Perfumers. 





° 


(NOTICE | 
) FOR SALE|quir 
MEXICAN tui 


ESTABLIS HMEN 
FURNITURE 


BY ORDE K OF 
UNCLE SAA 





WHAT LOUIS NAPOLE 


you wishes, by gar.” 








ON REALLY MEANS. 


Lovis Nap.—‘ Sare, me vere goot frend—if you will let me stay here as long as I wants, I will go ven 


Uncie SAm— Jam a young man from the country, but you can’t come that game over me.” 





“A Scientific Wonder.’’ 


EUROPEAN POCKET 


TIME-KREEPER, 


One Dollar Bach. 
(Patent applied for June 29th 1865.) 


An Exact and RELIABLE PockEeT TIME-KEEPER for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, A decidedly unique and won- 
derful novelty. Correctly constructed on the most 
approved SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, and warranted to 
DENOTE SOLAR TIME, with absolute certainty and the 
utmost precision. Moretruthful than the most costly 
and elaborate Time-keeper of modern manufacture. 
It never can be wrong. ‘“‘ Jt requires no key,”’ or wind- | 
ing up. Never runs down; and can never be too | 
fast or too slow. It is a most "remarkable article, 
PROVED by the Press and all who have vsED T 
Introduced int this country from Europe, where it is 
also legally protected by ‘‘ Royal Letters Patent.’’ Price 
for a single one, with plain or fancy White Dials, in Gold 
or Silver-Gilt Case, only $1. Sent, postage ‘paid, to 
any part of the country, on receipt of price. Safe 
—~? guaranteed. Ali orders must be addressed to 

J. W. DELAMERE & CO., Sole Proprietors, 

tfo 204 and 206 Broadway, N. Y. 


FOREAR, & BOR, Xow 
schaum rs, 6 catway, 
near 4th St., N. Y., wholesale and 
tail at reduced rates. Pipes and Ho. a- 
ers cut to order and All 
warranted genuine. Send stamp 
or Circular. Pipes $6 to $80 each. 













Old es Made New, without Spectacles, 
Doctor or Medicina. Pamphlet mailed free. Address 
E. B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 ee .¥ 


Comfort ane Cure for the R 
‘Sent free. Address E. B. FOOTE, M. Dt ,130 yan 
way, N. Y. 
Crow =_—- it may be easily Prevented ; gine Comes Cause 
-and Cure. Sent free. Address E. B. FOOTE. M. D., 
11,130 Broadway, N, Y. 





Gonfidential Information for the Mar- 
vied.—Sent free in sealed envelope. Address E. B. 
FOOTE, M. D,, 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. 





ustrs oe by mail evap 
“tions, $1 50. Sent by every where, 

ae cents Table sent free. Address the Author, 
B. FOOTE, M. D., 1,130 Broadway, N. Y. eowo 





WOODWAR.?S COUNTRY HoMBEs. 

A new, practical, 
and original work, il- 
lustrated with 122 
Designs and Plans of 
Houses of moderate 





4 PER-CENT SAVED 
SSAC Le 
T. BABBIPT’s 


LABOR-SAVING SOAP. 
This Soap is made from clean and pure materials, 
contains no adulteration o, Kae sens ne will not injure the 
most delicate fabric, and is especia ted for wool- 
Se shrink after being ed with this 
Soap. It may be used in hard or salt water. It will re- 
move paint, grease, tar and stains of all kinds. One 
undewarranted equal to two pounds of ordinary 
coay one soap. Directions sent with each bar for making 


three | gallons handsome soft soap from one pound of 
this Soap. Each bar is wrapped in a circular contain- 
ing full directions fog use, printed in English and Ger- 
man, Ask your x for ‘‘B. T. Babbitt’s Soap,’ 
and take no other. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Noa. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72and 74 Washington St., 
New York. 


M*ty YOUR OWN SOAP. Fifty per cent. saved 
oh using B. T. BABBITT'S 1 PURE ire ae 
TED POTASH or READY MAKER. War- 
Lo double the strength of a A Potash, and su- 
perior to any Lo ~ RT bho A in the market. Put 
up in cans of 1 poun un hg meme on Na ay en 
na 12 pounds, with full aieoots 
man for making Hard and Soft Soap. One pound will 
make 15 gallons of Soft Soap. No lime is required. 





tion of BALLOON 
FRAMES. 

Price, $1 50, mailed 
free, to arty address. 


GEO. E. & F. W. WOODWARD, publishers, 
No. 37 Park Row, New York. 








LORENG 


LOCK STITCH 
SEWING MACHINES. 


Highest Premium Gold Medal. 
FAIR AMERICAN INSTITUTE, 1865. 

The best in the World. They have the Reversible 
Feed Motion. They havea eae Acgaeng Gee. 
tle Tension. They make four separate and net 
Stitches on one and the same machine. They have 





many advan’ over all 
RENCE SEWING MACHINE Co., 
637-490 505 Broadway, New York. 





8 will find this the neapest Potash in market. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 Washington St. 
New York. 


50 SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB- 
ree 8 best Medicinal SALERATUS, ‘‘ made 
from common salt.” Bread made with this Saleratus | | 
contains, when baked, nothing but common salt, water 
and flour. Nos. 64, 65, 66, 67, 68, 69, 70, 72 and 74 
Washington street, New York. | 


! PER CENT. SAVED BY USING B. T. BAB 
OU BITT’S STAR YEAST POWDER. Light Biscuit | 
or any kind of Cake may be made with this “Yeast | 
Powder” in 15 minutes. No shortening is required 
when sweet milk is used. Nos. 64 to 74 Washington 

street, New York. 


| =~ we CIDER, 70 Washington street, New 
York. A certain Cure for Cholera, Dysente: 
Heart Disease, Fainting ting Spells, and excellent for O) d | 
People, as it o, 0038 quilinens the ereuisticn of the blood. o 








tions in English and Ger- |. 


ECONOMY IS WEALTH. 


If you want the best fitting, strongest, and -most 
serviceable paper collar ever offered to the public, don’t 
fail to purchase the 


PATENT REVERSIBLE 


PAPER COLLAR 





The most Economical Collazy 


ever Invented. 
Showing the embossed or printed stitch equally well 


on both sides. 





The Saiquing styles are now made : 


“Patent ~ Patent — Patent 
REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE REVERSIBLE 
Enameled Bank Note Paper! Printed Stich 





PAPER CoLLaRrs. CoLLaRs. 


To be obtained all Furnishing Goods Dealers 
throughout the country. 


MARCH BROS., PIERCE & Co., Agents, 
541-530 Winthrop Square, Boston. 


Revolvers and Pistols. 


MILLER & CO., 
Wo. 9 Maiden Lane, New York, 


| Paper C /OLLARS 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in all the latest improved } 


REVULVERS and PISTOLS now made, which they are 
at ly reduced prices. 

REVOL S—Reid’s Seven Shot, ‘‘My Friend," for 
close quarters; Smith & Wesson’s, National Eagle Arms 
Co.'s; yee s, Colt’s, Whitney's, Eliott’s, and Con- 
necticut Arms Co.’s 

PISTOLS—National Derringer, Remington's complete 
Cane and Pistol combined, and Dickenson's Single Shot. 

MILLER & CO., Sole Agents. 

Bend fore « fora circular and price-list. 7) 





To Nervous Sufferers! 


NERVOUS SUFFERERS, of both sexes, will receive 
a valuable PRESCRIPTION for the cure of Nervous 
Debility, PREMATURE DECA®, and all kindred dis- 
eases (free of charge), by sending their address to the 
undersigned. Respectfully, 

JOHN B. OGDEN, 

545-60 13 Chambers street, New York. | 


ed.—Energetic persons, of g good address, to 
Wanted business is very desiravle, and highly remu- 
nerative. Full particulars given, if a "directed envelope, 
with stamp, for return postage, is sent to 8. R. 7 & 
Co., Box No. 652, P. O., New York. 


B BAT Bae, Ts. 


en, and Silken CURLS 
roduced by the use of 
fessor De Brevx’s 
FRISER LE CHEVEUX. 
One application warrant- 
ed tovcurl the most 
| straight and stubborn hair of either sex into wavy 
ringlets or heavy, massive curls. Has been used by 
the fashionables of Paris and London with the most 
gratifying results. Does no injury tothe hair. Price, 
| by mail, sealed and postpaid, $1. Descriptive circulars 
| mailed free. Address BERGER, SHULTZ, & CO., 
Chemists, P. O. Drawer, 21, Troy N. Y., sole Agents 
for the United States. 542-540 




















Vineland Lands. 


— oe pt ~~ 
yable wii 


beauty with which the 
be sent free. Address 
From 


is laid out is 





farming, that we know of this side of the Western prairies.” 


To all wanting Farms. 


Large ‘and thriving settlements, mild and healthful climate, 30 miles south of Philadelphia by railroad. Rich 
© crops, ‘which can now be seen growing. Ten, twenty and fifty acre tracts at from $25 to 

four years. Good business openings for manufactoriesand others. Churches, schools 
be vood oo ciety. It is now the most improving place East or tee Hundreds are settling and building. The 


Papers giving full information Will 


HAS. K. LANDIS, Vineland Post Office, Landis Township, New Jersey. 
Report of SoLon Roprnson, Agricultural Editor of the Tribune 
“It is one of the most extensive fertile tracts, in an almost level position and suitable condition for pleasant 


$7 FINE WATCHES $7 
AT OLD PRICES. 

English Silver Watches - - : 6, $8, $10 
Pure Silver Hunting Lepines - 


Fine 18 Karat Gold-Plated Watches ia, $15, $20. 
Fancy Compass and Thermometer 

Watches ~ - : - $15, $20. 
Silver Hunting Levers - $20, $25. 


Ladies’ Gold Enameled Watches 
Coin Silver American Levers - 
All kinds of Good Watches, low. 
CATELY BROTHERS, Importers, 
tfo 102 Nassau street, N, Y. 


$20, $95 to $75. 
$30. 





ait Bim. WuRAToNs aT E:,. 


Will cure the Itch in 48 hours; ‘also'cure Salt Rheum, 
Ulcers, Chilblains, and all Eruptions of the Skin. Price 
50 Cents; by sending 60 cents to WEEKS & POTTER, 
Boston, Mass., will be forwarded, free by mail. For 
sale by all Druggists. 541-660 


MICROSCOPES: 6Ocrs | 


THE FRENCH TUBULAR MICROSCOPE, a very 
powerful instrument, mailed for 60 cents; two for $1. 
Address 
GEO. D. WASHBURN & CO., Box 5,093, Boston, Mass. 

541-530 











PRIZE CONCERT! 


CrosBy’s OPERA House, 
Chicago, Ill., March 28, 1866. 





20,000 Valuable Gifts worth $96,300 will be pre* 
sented to Ticket Holders, 
{00,000 TICKETS WILL BE SOLD! 
One Gift, in Greenbacks,..........00ssssseeees $10,00¥ 
ke RRS OU eye 5,000 
1 Gift, Residence three miles from Chicago...... 5,000 
y Square Grand Pianos, 9 Gifts, $500 each...... 4,500 
50 Eng. Pat. Lever Gold Watches, $250 each.... 12,500 
50 Wheeler & Wilson Sewing Machines, $100each, 5,000 
50 Gifts, 50 American Lever Silver Watches,.... 5,000 
38 Gifts” 88 Silver Lever Watches, $50 each,. --- 1,900 
5,000 Gifts 5,000 Tky. Morocco Gold Clasp Albums, 25, 000 
4,800 Gifts, 4,800 Clasp Albums, $8 each,..... .-i4 "400 
1 10,000 Gifts, $10,000 Cash, $1 each,............ 10/000 
20,000 Gifts, Total value of which,............. $96,300 


The great feature of our Prize Conce ert, is the manner 
in which gotten up, differing from anything of the kind 
ever before offered to the public —_ 

Ist. The Prizes are a great deal more valuable. 

2¢. All of them are genuine Gold and Silver goods, 
the very best manufactured. The Pianos and Se wing 
Machines are all new, and the manufacturers names are 

sufficient guarantee that they are surpassed by none. 

3d. The manner in which it is drawn. Each ticket 
has its duplicate N , these are placed in a wheel, and 
thoroughly mized, a disinterested person, (selected by 
the ticket holders present at the Concert,) draws these 
duplicate No.’s from the wheel, the first one drawn out 
gets the largest Prize, the next one drawn out, the next 
largest Prize, and in like manner until all are drawn. 

To enable us to give away the valuable Prizes, we first 
sell sufficient number of tickets to insure us against loss, 
the Prizes are then distributed in order as the duplic ates 
are drawn—unlike all other Gift Sales, where you buy 
your ticket, and should you draw a large Prize the Pro- 
prietor makes a dead Joss of the value you draw, con- 
sequently you seldom if ever get anything worth "what 
your ticket cost you. 

Dont throw your money away on vaiueless concerns, 
but send us your orders for tickets soon, if you would 
secure them; over 50,000 already sol@ E very ticket is 
registered before being sent out, the number, name of 
party ee ee and address, and all will be notified 
by mail of the result of drawing. 

Tickets, $1 each, or eleven for $10, sent by mail on 
receipt of price and stamp. Address— 


BRICCS, LEMON & CO. 
144 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ills, 
P, §.—The above concert will positively take pace on 
the 28th of March. Parties at a distance sending us 
funds for tickets—should they all be sold—will have 
the money returned to them. 
544-5-60 BRIGGS, LEMON & CO. 


If you want a Head of Hair, use 

WEBSTER’S VEGETABLE HAIR INVIGORATOR. 

DEMAS BARN CO., New York, General Agents. 
533-450 








STAMMERING 


cured by Bates’s Appliances. For descriptive pamphlet 
&c., address SIMPSON & CO., 277 West 23d St., N. ¥. 
_eowo 








WHEELER & WILSON’S 
HIGHEST PREMIUM 





SEWING - MACHINES, 


625 Broadway, Now Yorke o 


LADIES 


PAPER COLLARS 


& CUFFS. 
WHOLESALE £ RETAIL. 


a /aLiL UE EYASAAL NAMA 


One kaaye ~ — sent fre ? the 7 writ") Hist 


pric Bulla i S yies, cv) 























